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NOW READY! 
MEMORIES OF FOUR-SCORE YEARS 


An Autobiography of Rev. S. H. Chester, D. D. 


Beautifully made in gift style; illustrated. 
Frontispiece half-tone portrait of author. 


Price, $2.00 


The advance sale of this book has been fine, and those who ordered it previous to 
publication will have received their copies before this advertisement appears. 

It is the intimate, personal narrative of the man who for many years occupied the 
position of Executive Secretary of our great Foreign Missions Committee. Under his 
leadership there was a strong, steady, and wholesome growth of this work. Dr. Ches- 
ter gives many interesting facts concerning this, and in his life story there will be 
found many illuminating sidelights on the history of this branch of Southern Presby- 
terian Church work. 





Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 














THEY ARE STILL TALKING i 
ABOUT ‘“‘SBROTHER BRYAN’’ e 


RELIGION IN SHOES 


or, BROTHER BRYAN OF BIRMINGHAM 
By Hunter B. Blakely, D. D. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


This is the finest story of everyday applied Christianity that has appeared since 
Harold Begbie wrote ‘“Twice-Born Men.” ‘Religion in Shoes” is selling in various 
parts of the United States and is bringing men face to face with the ministering Christ 
in the work of this man whose story it tells so graphically. 


Review by President John R. Cunningham, D. D., prayer, his friendship for the poor, his influence as 
LL. D., of Louisville Presbyterian Seminary: a citizen, his power as an unconventional preacher, 

“To have read this book as I did and then to have his grip on the city’s heart, his trip to the Holy 
gone to the General Assembly where I saw Brother Land—the gift of the city—and finally his Christ; 
Bryan in action, leading the thought of his fellow these are some of the engaging subjects treated in 
ministers in the direction of a deep spiritual experi- this biography.” 
ence of Christ, was a combination of delightful privi- 
leges. For more than forty years Brother Bryan, as From review in The Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, 
he is affectionately known to a wide circle of ad- N. C., July 18, 1934: 
miring friends, has walked the streets of Birming- “This book is more than a biography of a remark- 
ham, a great industrial city, and made his influence able man. It is the story of the life and growth of 
felt for Christ’s sake among a wide circle of people, Birmingham. Brother Bryan is a man of unusual 
rich and poor, good and bad, young and old, all ability, who forgetful of self went about to minister 
through that community. Dr. Blakely, the author, to all classes and races of people in Birmingham. 
writes out of an intimate acquaintance with his sub- He had an eating house in his church, and also one 
ject and portrays him in such a way as to produce for colored people in another section of the city, 
the feeling of personal acquaintance in the one who where he fed from forty to two hundred people per 
reads. This book describes Brother Bryan in his day. This man, who still lives, has in forty years 
many-sided relationships. The story of his back- done a work that will last through centuries. If you 
ground and upbringing is interestingly told. His want illustrations of personal service you can find 
relationship to the community, his emphasis on them in Religion in Shoes.” 





Send orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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The Official Study Book for 


+ I1934 ¢ 


A History of Home Mission 
Work of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Southern States from 
Its Beginning to the 
Year 1934 


Written by one of the best in- 
formed Church historians of to- 
day. This book is the official 
itudy for October and November, 
and every church and Sunday 
school in our bounds should or- 
ganize groups for studying the 
book. It is just as good for pri- 
vate reading as for group study. 
A copy should be in every home 
It is full of authentic informa 
t:on, set forth in most attractive 
fashion. 


Teaching Suggestions, for lead- 
ers, by Mrs. Alexander Mait- 
land = and Mrs. Clarence 
Scearce. Price, 15c. 


Send orders to 
Presbyterian Committee 
of Publicaticn 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 
































“THOU SHALT LOVE THY 
NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF” 


A man bought a farm. Soon 


after, he met his nearest neighbor. 


“Have you bought this place?” 


asked the neighbor. 


“yea. 

“Well, you’ve bought a lawsuit.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, Sir, I claim your fence 
down there is on my s‘de of the 
line, and I am going to take the 
matter to court and prove it.” 

But the newcomer said, ‘Oh, 
no, don’t do that. If the fence is 
on your side of the line, we will 
just take it up and move it.” 

“Do you mean that?” 


“Of course I do,’ was the 
answer. 

“Then,” said the man, “by 
George, that fence stays just 
where it is.” 

Christian brotherly love had 
made a friend—The Sunday 


School Times. 
—O— 
THE EMPTIED LIFE 


Then said Jesus, Let her alone: 
against the day of my 
hath she kept this—John 12:7. 

Mary’s ointment was. wasted 
when she broke the vase and 
poured it upon her Lord. Yes; 


but suppose she had left the oint- 


ment in the unbroken vase? What 


remembrance would it then have 
Would there have been any 
mention of it on the Gospel pages? 
Would her deed of careful keeping 
have been told over the world? 
She broke the vase and poured it 


had? 


out, lost it, sacrificed it, and now 
the perfume fills all the earth. 
We may keep our life if we will, 
carefully preserving it from 
waste; 


last. 


ever.—J. R. Miller. 
—O-— 


“T used to think him heathen 
Just because—well, 
see, 
He didn’t speak God’s English, 
And he didn’t look like me. 
He had a burnt complexion, 
Which is heathen, 
knows; 
He ate a heathen’s rations, 
And he wore a 
clothes; 
But he’s kind to little kiddies, 





And there’s written in his eyes 


A willingness to render 
All a Christian’s sacrifice. 
Yes, you’d know him 
heathen, 
If you judged him by his hide; 


But, bless you! he’s my brother, 


For he’s just like me inside.” 
—Bret Harte. 
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burying 


but we shall have no re- 
ward, no honor from it, at the 
But if we empty it out in 
loving service, we shall make it 
a lasting blessing to the world. 
and we shall be remembered for 


don’t you 


goodness 





Important 


Announcement! 


Circumstances beyond the control of 
author and publishers have made neces- 
sary the postponement of time for issu- 
ing the general study book, PLANNING 
THE GOOD LIFE, by Rev. H. H. Sweets, 
D. D. 
when the book will be ready, but notice 


It is not known at th’s time just 


for the 
and others who will 


will be given well in advance 

benefit of leaders 

need it before the study period begins 

in February. 

PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION, Publishers 








A Little Timely Advice 


In regard to buying 
next year’s supply of 


Church Collection 
Envelopes 


It is about this time of the year that 
our Church Treasurers receive many 
kinds of attractive proposals for buying 
Church Collection Envelopes from con- 
cerns whose only interest in your needs 
along this line is to make money by the 
sale of Envelopes. 


Your own Church Publishing Commit- 
tee is far better prepared than ever be- 
fore to meet your need this year with 
Envelopes prepared especially for our 
own people. We refer to PRESBYTE- 
RIAN SPECIAL MESSAGE ENVEL- 
OPES. Every envelope in the pack of 
52 carries a message of helpfulness con- 
cerning the work of our own Church. 
We also furnish Envelopes without the 
messages, 


Write at once for samples and prices, 
and be sure to make careful comparison 
of prices before placing your order. 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 


A fully aceredted four-year college 
with a background of cultur>, tradition 
and scholarship. 


A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 


Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 
Student body limited to 250. Write 


for catalogue. 
L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
BOX M, STAUNTON, VA. 
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Why Baltimore's Bell 
Rings for the Methodists 


N OCTOBER 10 at 3 o’clock, while delegates 
O and friends are gathered in the Scottish Rite 

Temple in Baltimore to celebrate the sesqui- 
centennial of the organization of the Methodist Church, 
the bell in the City Hall, Baltimore’s “Big Ben,” will 
ring 150 times in appreciation of the great event.  Re- 
cently this same bell rang 100 times to celebrate the 
100th aniversary of the birth of that beloved prelate 
of the Roman Catholic Church, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons. Now Baltimore rings her bell to show her ap- 
preciation of a great Protestant group—the Methodists, 
who are the largest denomination within the boundaries 
of Maryland. Maryland is notable for many religious 
originals. The first Roman Catholic See, the United 
Brethren and the Presbyterian Churches had beginnings 
here. So in this friendly soil Methodism planted its 
organized Church. They, who in the cold winter at 
Christmas time gathered in the little chapel on Lovely 
Lane (now the site of the Merchants Club), did not 
dream that the bell on the City Hall would ring in 
appreciation of their deed 150 years after. Like the 
event at Lexington—“it was a shot heard round the 
world.” ‘The stupendous results—in millions of mem- 
bers in America and its world spread among the peo- 
ples of mankind, make it an ecclesiastical event of the 
first importance. One thinks of that Wesleyan hymn 
of astonishment— 


When he first the work begun, 
Small and feeble was his day: 
Now the word doth swiftly run; 
Now it wins its widening way: 
More and more it spreads and grows, 
Ever mighty to prevail; 
Sin’s strongholds it now o’erthrows, 
Shakes the trembling gates of hell. 


At this time, all roads lead to Baltimore, at least 
for Methodists. There are twenty-five million of them 


in the United States. God must love the Methodists, 
to paraphrase Lincoln, because he made so many of 
them. And they are more generally diffused in the 
counties of the states than any other people, so there 
is meaning in the phrase—all roads lead to Baltimore. 
Why? Because of the Sesqui-Centennial of the or- 
ganization of Methodism in 1784, 150 years ago. 

Of course twenty-five million Methodists demand a 
proper celebration of a great event. Methodism is in 
many nations besides America: it is world wide. So 
the organization of the Methedist Episcopal Church 
in Lovely Lane is not merely a national but an inter- 
national event. 


A program in accordance with its importance has 
been arranged. Delegates from three Methodisms and 
the colored branches of the church are being appointed. 
A committee of which Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes is 
chairman is preparing a program of problems facing 
the modern church. 

The unification commissions have set up a day’s 
studies of the first importance, while the Boards of 
Bishops will meet for their semi-annual meetings, with 
a joint meeting of all three bodies as a climax in unity. 

A mighty chorus will sing the great oratorio: “The 
Evangel of the New World,” expressing the historic 
movement of evangelism through the wilderness. The 
pageant, “The Spreading Flame” is to have three pre- 
sentations. The Boards of Philanthropies plan an ex- 
hibit at St. John’s Methodist Protestant Church as 
showing the vast extent of Methodist Christian Service. 

There will be on Sunday afternoon a nation-wide 
broadcast, at which time Methodism will give greetings 
to the nation. 

The great purpose of this celebration is not to re- 
count the history and achievements of the past, but to 
bring about a dedication of the Church to the vital 
problems of the present and of the future. 





RALLY DAY=—October 7, 1934 
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A Spiritual Clinic 


SPIRITUAL “clinic” has been opened in Chi- 

cago for visitors te the Century of Progress ex- 

position and the people of the city. Every night 
until October 31 the doors of one of Chicago’s 
churches are thrown open for diagnosis, discussion and 
treatment of personal, national and social ills. The 
cause and cure of city “rackets,” the way out of 
economic straits, abolition of ignorance and poverty, 
dangers and benefits of communism and fascism, and 
the question, “Have we outgrown religion?” are some 
subjects considered. Everyone who attends is offered 
opportunity to present his own needs and _ prescribe 
remedies for other people’s. 

This clinic and forum is a feature of a threefold 
evangelistic campaign opened this month under direc- 
tion of a general committee of churchmen in Third 
Presbyterian Church, located on Chicago’s West Side. 
Once a center of the city’s wealth and leadership, the 
district is today a rallying ground of social and political 
radicals. Poverty and discontent are prevalent, and 
suicide is not uncommon. Tenement buildings and 
hundreds of rooming houses surround hospitals and 
medical colleges attended by thousands of students. 

Now in the chapel of this church perplexed and 
burdened residents of the district, with many persons 
from elsewhere in the city and out-of-town visitors to 
the Century of Progress exposition, are receiving op- 
portunity to tell of their perplexities and get help in 
removing them. The slogan of the forum is, ‘“There’s 
an answer to every problem and a remedy for every 
evil.” 

The forum-clinic is one of three simultaneous meet- 
ings of the evangelistic movement. While the clinic 
is in progress on the first floor, a rescue mission meet- 


ing is being held out of doors, in charge of the Inter- 
national Society of Rescue Workers. Upstairs, in the 
auditorium seating 1,500, an evangelistic meeting is 
conducted for all classes of people. Outside the church, 
in automobiles and on the front porches of their homes, 
other persons hear the addresses through a huge am- 
plifier. Prominent men are speakers at the meetings. 

The campaign committee is headed by George Hem- 
ingway, a Chicago layman who is a member of the 
Board of National Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. Rev. Dr. William F. Klein, secretary 
of the board and head of its Unit of Evangelism, also 
is on the committee. Other men of the group represent 
the department of evangelism of the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago; Third Presbyterian Church, on whose property 
the meetings are held, and the Board of Church Ex- 
tension of the Presbytery of Chicago, whose executive 
secretary is Rev. Dr. Henry Seymour Brown. The 
general director of the campaign is Rev. A. H. Lea- 
man, and the forum chairman is Rev. Jacob Peltz. 

This summer and fall evangelism is carried on un- 
der approval of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which at its meeting in Cleveland in May, 1934, for- 
mally requested its Board of National Missions to co- 
operate with the Presbytery of Chicago in the enter- 
prise. 

Because of the unusual location of Third Presby- 
terian Church, leaders of the evangelistic campaign ex- 
press hope for an important permanent result of the 
movement. They believe that the three-months’ activity 
is likely to develop a method of work for city popu- 
lations that can be used effectively by many downtown 
churches in other cities that no longer serve their im- 
mediate communities. 





Through the office of the Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., a new illustrated 
lecture on the Bible, “The Book Goes Forth,’”’ has been 
recently made available by the American Bible So- 
ciety. This lecture of forty-seven beautifully colored 
slides, after an introduction showing diiferent groups 
reading the Bible under widely varying circumstances, 
tells how “the Book goes forth’ from centers in the 
United States, Latin America, Africa, the Near East, 
and the Far East. 

The daily round of four typical colporteurs, one in 
Egypt, one in China, one in a metropolitan city, and 


New Stereopticon Lecture on the Bible 


the fourth in southwestern United States, is pictured 
in detail, illustrating the patience, the ingenuity, the 
rebuffs, and the successes of these faithful servants of 
the missionary enterprise. After referring to the So- 
ciety’s service to the blind, the lecture concludes with 
a series of unusual slides suggesting the significance of 
the Bible for persons of all ages in every land. 

This illustrated lecture, for which no rental charge 
is made, is appropriate for any service aiming at an 
exaltation of the Bible, and is especially appropriate 
in a series of Sunday evening or mid-week services 
related to various phases of the Bible and its use. 





WARNING 


An over-heavy, suave man of between forty-five and 
fifty-five years of age, posing as “J. C. Norton,” has 
recently been calling on annuitants of the American 
Bible Society, and in one instance defrauded an unsus- 
pecting woman of nearly $1,000. This man, with an 
ingratiating manner, carrying a forged letter of intro- 
duction, and well acquainted with annuity processes 


and principles, is likely to continue in his unscrupulous 
activities unless apprehended. Pastors, religious work- 
ers, and particularly persons interested in annunities 
should be on their guard against him. Information as 
to his whereabouts should be sent at once to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 
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‘Keep the Negro in His Place” 


By REV. JOHN C. B. McLAUGHLIN, Laurel Hill, N. C. 


(This article is reprinted from The Laurinburg Exchange, and is part of the material furnished to many 


papers by The Department of Country Church Work of Our Church. 


“Countryside Broadcastings.” 


This material appears under the title of 


This courageous treatment of one of the most vital problems which confronts Chris- 


tians today is from the pen of one who is Southern born and is giving his life to service in the South. We 


ask for it a prayerful consideration. ) 


ke EEP the Negro in his place.” I am for that. 
But let me hasten to add that I am not for 
what is usually meant by that. For I do 
not believe that the Negro’s “place” is that which we 
have accorded him. His rightful place has been ac- 
corded to him by Christ. He is a human individual 
with a heart and soul. Christ died for him, too, and so 
set a supreme worth on his personality and on his rights 
as an individual. I am not for anything which keep 
the Negro in a place which makes him a victim of 
injustice and of underprivileged status. I am not for 
anything which exploits his helplessness. I am not 
for any attitude which treats him with contempt. I 
am not for any public policy which denics him equal 
rights under the law and equal privileges as a member 
of the community. For Christ is not for that. 

“So, you believe in race equality?” J can hear that 
question issuing from many lips. For that is usually 
the response. But the very question itself indicates 
muddled thinking. For what is usually meant by “race 
equality” is not race equality, at all. (A variant for 


this term is “social equality,” and the same thing is 
true of it: “Social equality” is not what the words 
People usually mean racial intermar- 


really mean.) 
riage by these terms, and I do not believe in that. 
Practically no one believes in that, white or colored. 
But that has nothing to do with racia! equality or 
social equality of the races. For there to be an in- 
equality between the races on that issue, a white per- 
son would have the legal right to marry a colored per- 
son, but a colored person would not have the right to 
marry a white person. Such an impossible situation 
would be absurd. But real race equality is another 
matter. I believe in that, for Christ believed in it. 
For he has revealed a God who “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth, and hath determined the times before 
— and the bounds of their habitation.”—Act 

:26. 

“Aw, he’s one of those N lovers.” (I re- 
fuse even to write or repeat under my breath that ex- 
pression of contempt which is used to mean the Negro.) 
This is one of the responses toward anyone who ques- 
tions whether we treat-our colored brothers fairly. It 
would be a title of which any Christian ought to be 
proud. I wish that I could deserve it. For we know 
that Jesus is a lover of the colored man. He is al- 
ways the friend and champion of the oppressed and 
exploited groups of humanity. The people who were 
the politically and socially and religiously privileged 
in the days of his flesh sneered at him, because he was 
“a friend of publicans and sinners.” There is little 
doubt but that the same thing would happen today. 
Only they would be using different words. They 


would be saying, “Aw, he’s one of those N 
lovers.” 
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“But you don’t know the days of carpet-bagger rule.” 
This is another answer given by those who are satis- 
fied with present conditions. It reveals the type of 
mind which takes refuge in the false alternative. Such 
an answer assumes that we are shut up to two evil 
choices, and therefore we must choose the lesser evil. 
Such a position is a denial of the Christian gospel. 
We do not have to choose the lesser evil. We can 
choose the good. We must choose the good if we are 
to be true followers of Jesus. For, with him as our 
Lord, we are not shut up to the alternative of choos- 
ing things as they are, or of things asjthey have been. 
We can choose things as they will become when we 
really follow the leadership of Christ. We can pray, 
“Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” Remember that to pray doesn’t mean 
just saying the words. It means that the sense of the 
words will fill our desires and motives and actions. 

“Well, what do you think we ought te do with the 
Negro?” This is a good answer, if it is sincere. It 
furnishes any honest mind with an opportunity for 
bearing an effective testimony of the love of Christ. The 
first thing we ought to do in facing the race problem— 
any problem, for that matter—is to surrender our 
thoughts and motives to Jesus Christ. Let him lead. 
This requires that we lay aside our own pre-conceived 
notions and our prejudices, and that we let Christ de- 
termine what our attitudes and actions shall be. This 
is about the hardest thing in the world to do, but it 
can be done when we are really serious about following 
Christ. Indeed, we cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven unless we make such a child-like response to 
its King. Second, we can follow this up by making 
Christ’s attitude our own attitude. Become imbued 
with his spirit. Meet every person with his approach. 
I know a good many folks who are polite and kind in 
their manner toward the Negro, and who really try 
to do the right thing toward their colored brethren as 
individuals. Such people ought to be commended and 
honored. But passive politeness is not enough. Some- 
thing more is required. The third thing I would men- 
tion is that every one of us ought to work as a citi- 
zen and a member of the community to give the Negro 
the place of dignity and privilege which Christ would 
give him in the Kingdom. This strikes home to us 
all. Christ is not satisfied with the Negro’s present 
lot. “The Negro is governed by laws which he has 
no part in making, pays taxes he plays no part in 
levying, is judged by juries on which no member of 
his race may sit, lives in frightful slums which would 
make criminals of the white race, and yet is expected 
to turn out a more law-abiding citizen than the white 
man himself with all his cultural and economic ad- 
vantages.” That is not Christian. Christ is not con- 
tent with that. Shall we be? 

















The annual statistics of the Presbyterian Church in 

the United States of America 
Progress Marks for the fiscal year ended March 
Presbyterian 31, 1934, have just been made 
Church, U. S. A. public at the Office of the Gen- 

eral Assembly, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., by the Stated Clerk of 
the General Assembly, the Rev. Lewis Seymour Mudge, 
D.D., LL.D. 

This Church has local churches in every state of 
the union. These churches number 9,173, are super- 
vised by 289 presbyteries and forty-six synods, and 
are officered by 51,075 ruling elders and 23,012 dea- 
cons. The number of ordained clergymen on the rolls 
of the presbyteries is 9,943. 

The communicant membership of the Church is 
1,987,291, a gain of 18,503 over the preceding year. 
All Presbyterian statistics relating to membership are 
based solely upon the number of communicants re- 
maining in good standing in accordance with the very 
strict rules of the denomination relating to member- 
ship. They are based neither on the number of bap- 
tized members nor upon the Presbyterian population. 

New communicants totalling 96,969 were received 
on profession of faith, 49,868 on certificate from other 
churches, and 11,787 former members were restored 
to the communicant rolls. These numbers show sub- 
stantial gains over last year. The fact also that the 
churches suspended 10,000 less members than during 
the previous year indicates that steady progress is 
being made in placing membership rolls on a very 
substantial basis. The Sunday-school enrollment shows 
an increase over the previous year, and now numbers 
1,608,697. 

The contributions of the local churches totalled 
$35,297,227, and of this amount $24,636,823 was used 
for local congregational expenses. Gifts from living 
givers amounted to $5,132,478, and were distributed 
among the official benevolence agencies as follows: 
National Missions, including self-supporting synods, 
$2,348,199; Foreign Missions, $2,171,241; Christian 
Education, $434,766; Pensions, Relief Department, 
$154,150; American Bible Society, $18,366; Federal 
Council of Churches, $4,756. 

While these figures show a further recession from 
the high-water mark of 1929, yet the rate of the de- 
crease has considerably diminished, and all available 
evidence indicates that the low-water mark of giving 
is now passed. 


The compulsory feature of the R. O. T. C. at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota was abol- 


Minnesota ished June 18 by action of the 
Abolishes University Board of Regents 
Compulsory which adopted, by a vote of six 
— a 2 Ge to five, a resolution favoring 


such action introduced by Mrs. 

Anna O. Determan, of Litchfield (Minnesota.) 
By adopting Mrs. Determan’s resolution the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota becomes the second land grant 


Items of Timely Interest 
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institution to change from compulsory to optional mili- 
tary training, following the University of Wisconsin, 
which over a decade ago, in 1923, made the change. 


The New Brunswick Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, will 
celebrate the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding on October second 
and third next. 

It is the oldest theological 
school in the United States. It 
was established by the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
earliest church in New York and New Jersey, and it 
remains still a school of The Reformed Church in 
America, the present name of the old Dutch Church. 
This church was organized on Manhattan Island, New 
Netherland, in 1628. 

The General Synod of this church in October, 1784, 
elected Rev. John H. Livingston, D. D., Professor of 
Theology and the Rev. Hermanus Meyer, lector in the 
Sacred Languages, composing a faculty for the train- 
ing of ministers. 

Dr. Livingston was a graduate of Yale College and 
of the University of Utrecht, Holland. His father 
was a cousin of Philip, William and Robert Livings- 
ton, distinguished in Revolutionary time and in the 
forming of the Federal government. 

He taught theology in New York City, where he 
was also Minister of the Collegiat Church until 1810. 
In that year he moved to New Brunswick, taking his 
students with him and here he became also President 
of Queens College, now Rutgers University, which at 
its founding in 1766 by the people of the same church, 
had a chair of theology in its plan but not in its actual 
work. 

The New Brunswick Seminary has had continuous 
life and a constant succession of students for the one 
hundred and fifty years. Its present campus and first 
building on it date from 1856. 


Oldest Seminary 
Celebrates One 
Hundred and 
Fiftieth An- 
niversary 


A group of leading foresters and lumbermen from the 
United States sailed on July 26, 
under the auspices of The Ober- 
laender Trust of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
Inc., to study the methods em- 
ployed in Germany and Aus- 
tria, by which private forests have become a profitable 
enterprise. They will study sustained forest production, 
as it has been practiced in these countries for many 
generations, as well as forest management, game preser~ 
vation, selected cutting, reforestation, and markets for 
wood products. 

Dr. Franz Heske, the Director of the famous fores- 
try school at Tharandt near Dresden, has been in the 
States for three months, getting acquainted with con- 
ditions that face American foresters, and he will take 
charge of the group upon arriving in Germany. They 
will travel by bus from Berlin through eastern and 


American For- 
esters to Visit 
Germany and 
Austria 
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southeastern Germany, into Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
and perhaps parts of Hungary. They will have an op- 
portunity not only to see the forests, but to study costs, 
distribution of material, and actual operations. 

This tour is part of the program of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, Inc., and The Oberlaender 
Trust, the purpose of which is to benefit the American 
people by studying those special achievements of the 
German and Austrian people which are outstanding, 
and introducing into the States such as are adaptable 
to American conditions. Private forests for private 
profit is one of the fields in which the German people 
have excelled; and first-hand study of successful pri- 
vate forestry operations by influential American timber- 
land owners will, in the opinion of the Foundation, 
assist in developing the important program of perma- 
nent forest management now required by the Lumber 
Code. 


Newspaper reports from Austria had been so gloomy 
and disturbing for weeks that 
Austria’s Silver we were quite unprepared for 
Lining the report published in the 
August issue of the Quarterly 
Register. We had finished reading an account of the 
trial and execution of those Nazi revolutionaries when 
we opened the Edinburgh publication above named 
and discovered a letter written by a pastor in Lower 
Austria, and containing as heartening a piece of news 
as was carried by the religious press for many a day. 
It seems that the Austrian Evangelical Church, 
which consists of 130 parishes with 280,000 church 
members (265,000 Lutheran and 15,000 Reformed 
Confession), has become the center of a church exten- 
sion movement on a scale such as has never occurred 
in Austria in the past and is almost unique in the 
history of Protestantism. 
This Church has been able to record an increase of 
from 2 to 4 per cent in its membership each year, 
but since last February it has been “assailed by a 


A Sabbath Reverie 


By HerMAN Boccs 


That evening late I wandered far alone 

Out through the verdant fields till I had come 
To a small tree-fringed glade. I rested there 
Beneath the poplar trees. ’Twas strangely quiet, 
No leaf stirred and no distant cow-bell broke 
The Sabbath stillness. In the nearby wood 
The lone bird ceased its sad complaint and all 
In death-like stillness lay; the crickets hushed 
Their endless chant as though they too had felt 
The deep, calm peace that shrouded all. 

And I 

Almost forgot the sorrow and the strife 

That lives where dwelleth men. ”Twas strange to think 
There in that tranquil solitude that man 
Should care for aught but universal peace. 


_ (Written by seventeen-year-old studcnt at Stuart-Robinson High 
School, Blackey, Ky.) 
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wave which brings it masses of new members.” Al- 
though official figures are not yet available, it is cer- 
tain that the number of persons who joined the Aus- 
trian Evangelical Church this year up to May 1 is 
well over 20,000. In Vienna alone, since February, 
more than 15,000 have applied to be received, and 
a very conservative estimate reckons the increase in 
Church members to be at least 10 per cent in the 
course of the year, the new adherents being for the 
most part Roman Catholics, of whom many left the 
Roman Church years ago. The fresh additions belong 
principally to the industrial-worker class, with the mid- 
dle classes well represented. 

The Register report notes two peculiar features of 
the movement: (1) The Evangelical Church has not 
undertaken the slightest propaganda, either in the past 
.or now, the sole attraction being the evangelistic forces 
inherent in it. (2) Even if the impetus giving rise 
to this mass movement be the result of events outside 
the scope of the religious life, “it is based on inner 
motives and sound from the religious point of view.” 

We can easily believe that membership in the Evan- 
gelical Church in Austria today is more or less of an 
obstacle in the way of obtaining positions in business 
or professional life, and the report assures us that to 
profess one’s faith at the moment demands strength 
of character and no small amount of courage. The 
one depressing feature of the story is the fact that the 
means at the disposal of the Evangelical Church must 
be hopelessly inadequate to deal with the situation, 
and the pastors are facing an almost superhuman task. 
But all church forces are united in the effort to meet 
a situation in which an undoubted spiritual hunger is 
driving people into the evangelical fold. But success 
must and shall be achieved, writes Pastor René 
Jacquemar, if trust in God’s guidance remains un- 
shaken. Thus the dark cloud that hangs over that 
storm-center of Europe has even now its silver lining. 


—New Outlook, Toronto. 





Some secretaries are still signing minutes ‘Respect- 
fully submitted.” As the m'nutes are a record of the 
business transacted at a former meeting and not a re- 
port of the secretary, they should be signed thus: ‘“Wil- 
liam White, Secretary.” If the secretary is a married 
woman she should sign her Christian name instead of 
the Christian name of her husband. For example, she 
could sign thus: (Mrs. William) Mary White, Secre- 
tary. In reading the minutes she should omit “Mrs. 
William” and read the words Mary White, Secretary. 

























Book Reviews 


Order all books from Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
Box 1176, Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
By Rev. JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D. D. 
(The Macmillan Co., $1.35) 


Dr. Snowden’s choice notes upon the International 
Sunday-school lessons for 1935 follow the subjects sug- 
gested by the International Lesson Committee for 
adults, young people, and intermediates and seniors. 
This is the fourteenth annual volume and should prove 
most helpful to Bible students and teachers. 


SINGERS IN THE DAWN 
A Brief Supplement to the Study of American Literature 
Compiled by Rosert B. ELEAZER 


Price, 10 cents per copy; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


This little booklet is a compilation from _ several 
anthologies of Negro poetry. It will be of great in- 
terest and value in helping us to see into the mind 
and heart of these fellow citizens of another race. It 
will be fine material to use with your study of the 
Home Mission book, Presbyterian Missions in the South- 
ern United States. Order from R. B. Eleazer, 703 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





EXCAVATING KIRIATH-SEPHER’S TEN CITIES 
MELVIN GROVE KYLE 


1934. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 203 pp. 
$2.50 


For a long time archaeology has been considered by 
the average layman to be as dry as the dust through 
which it digs in its search for historical data. How- 
ever, in the past decade its popularity has increased 
by leaps and bounds, and it is now gathering to itself 
a host of devotees. Not only those who seek its oracles 
for scientific reasons, but many students of history, 
literature and religion, as well as readers seeking some- 
thing of popular interest, have turned to the message 
of its potsherds, artifacts and inscriptions. 

Dr. Kyle’s book will undoubtedly increase popular 
interest in archaeology, particularly that section of the 
science which deals with Palestinian and Biblical his- 
tory. The book is a fitting last message (Dr. Kyle died 
in the spring of 1933) of one who gave himself so as- 
siduously to the discovery of the facts of Bible history. 
The author was connected with the excavation of Tell 
Beit Mirsim, ancient Kiriath-sepher, most of the time 
as President of the Staff. His book is a series of de- 
scriptive articles written during the time the work was 
in progress during the four seasons in which the ex- 


cavation was carried on. It is an intimate picture, not 
only of the scientific procedure, but also of the human 
side of camp life in an excavation camp. One sees with 
the author the humorous events of camp life, feels the 
suffocating heat of the sirocco and the sting of the sand 
flies, and also enjoys a quiet chuckle with him when 
he wonders, in the darkness one night, if the bottle con- 
tains ammonia, and found that it did. The reader feels 
with him the thrill of discovery when the Serpent God- 
dess is dug up, and is also covered by the cloud of dis- 
appointment which the excavators feel when the long 
mysterious tunnel ended in only a vacant underground 
chamber. 


The book is not technical. The author is telling the 
story of an important excavation, and he states in the 
introduction: “I will endeavor to tell the story in 
popular language as nearly devoid of technical termin- 
ology as possible, and never to permit myself to be- 
come so engrossed in abstraction as to lose touch with 
immediate life around about the world of the reader. 
For this ancient history is not to be a thing apart; 
it is part and parcel of life. People of ancient days 
were of the same human race as ourselves, facing the 
same problems of life and the same perplexities, and 
with equivalent natural equipment.” 


Dr. Kyle has succeeded in finding double romance in 
digging up the dry dust of buried cities, the romance 
of the actual process of archaeological excavation as 
well as an early romance of the city itself, that of 
Othniel, the first Judge of Israel, who won his bride 
by capturing Kiriath-sepher during the Conquest of 
Canaan, He has throughout ably and fascinatingly pre- 
sented his theme, the Culture of Bible Lands, the matrix 
of Bible Narratives. No writer could be better pre- 
pared to discuss such a theme than was the author, be- 
cause of his familiarity with the Old Testament and 
his years of contact with the Palestine expeditions of 
the Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary and the American 
Schools of Oriental Research.—Lewis C. Moon. 





THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN OF TEHERAN 


By Isaac M. YONAN 


Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1.00 


Dr. Sa’eed, whose life story this is, was descended 
from the ancient Kurdish people of Persia. For seven 
successive generations his forefathers had been ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries of Islam, and he himself was 4 
brilliant theological student when he was converted to 
Christianity. He became a powerful exponent of his 
new faith, as he had a fine mind and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Koran. He studied medicine in the Amer 
can Mission in Urmia, and became a famous physician. 
His has been a long and fruitful service of almost half 
a century in Persia. 

This thrilling story of his life is written by a close 
personal friend, a native Persian who was formerly a 
professor in the missionary college of Urmia. 
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A Welcome to the Grants 


By JOHN L. FAIRLY 


Dr. Edward D. Grant, our Executive Secretary of Publication, has arrived and has taken 
up the work for which he was elected by the General Assembly. The whole staff joins in ex- 


tending to him a warm welcome and assuring him of our loyal cooperation. 


With him we wish 


to welcome Mrs. Grant and Donald. There is a place in our city, in our official family, and in 


our hearts for all three. 
Master’s work. 


We look forward eagerly to our years of fellowship together in the 





byterianism came into being recently in Hous- 

ton, Texas, with the organization of a com- 
mittee on Religious Education for the Presbyterian 
churches of the city of Houston. Representatives from 
both the northern and southern branches of Presby- 
terianism comprised the official group, which represents 
all the churches of the city which have a total mem- 
bership larger than that of at least two of the synods 
of the Southern Assembly. 

Such an organization was made possible because of 
the fact that the ministers of the U. S. and the U. S. 
A. Churches have already organized themselves into 
the Presbyterian Minister’s Association for the city of 
Houston, with Dr. Chas. L. King, pastor of the First 
Church (U. S.), as president for the current year, and 
Rev. G. K. Rogers, pastor of the Heights Church (U. 
S. A.), as secretary 

_This association sponsored the coming into being 
of the committee on Religious Education, with the fol- 
lowing as members: Rev. Horace Casey, Third Church 
(U. S.), chairman; Mrs. M. G. Stell, First Church 
(U. S.), secretary; Rev. G. K. Rogers, Heights Church 
(U. S. A.); Rev. F. S. Henderson, Central Park (U. 
S.); Rev. A. B. Haynes, Woodland Heights Church’ 
(U.S. A.); Rev. C. N. Wylie, Director of Religious 
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W ince is probably a unique institution in Pres- 


A Unique Experiment in Cooperation 
By EDITH S. BOWMAN 


Education for Houston Presbytery (U. S. A.); P. T. 
Pearce, general superintendent of Second Church (U. 
S.); and C. J. Hill, general superintendent of East 
End Church (U. S.). 

Among the projects to be sponsored by the com- 
mittee will be city-wide and district leadership train- 
ing schools in the city, laboratory schools, religious 
education lectures by outstanding authorities, Vacation 
Church Schools, work with and for the Presbyterian 
students enrolled in Rice Institute (which is located 
in Houston not a great distance from two of the 
larger of the Presbyterian churches of the city), work 
with the Mexican churches, and other tasks which may 
be developed as the committee progresses. 

It is not proposed that any of the work done by 
the group shall conflict in any way with the religious 
education programs of either Brazos Presbytery of the 
Southern Church or the Houston Presbytery of the 
Northern Church. The plan is to carry on a year- 
round city-wide Presbyterian program of religious edu- 
cation, with the hope of promoting the work in all 
the churches. All of the nearly twenty Presbyterian 
churches in Houston are codperating in the movement, 
which grew out of a recently held leadership training 
school under the auspices of the Southern Presbyterians 
of Houston. 




























If | Were Going to Organize My 
Sunday School 


1. I would study the principles of grading and as 
nearly as possible would 

a. Separate the members into the following 
age-groups divisions: Children (birth- 
12); Young People (12-23); Adults 
(24-). 

b. Divide the divisions into the following de- 
partments: Nursery Class (3); Begin- 
ner (4, 5); Primary (6-9); Junior (9- 
12); Intermediate (12-14); Senior (15- 
17); Young People (18-23); Adult 
(24-). 

2. I would study the plans for organizing the de- 
partments, and organize as nearly as possible 
according to these plans. 

a. The Adult Department with a superinten- 
dent, an adult council, organized classes, 
and teachers. 

b. Each department of the Young People’s 
Division, or the Young People’s Division 
as a whole, with an adult counselor, a 
Council, organized classes, and teachers. 

c. Each department of the Children’s Divi- 
sion with superintendent and helpers. 

Material needed: 

The Adult Council—free. 

The Introduction to Kingdom Highways— 
free. 

Juniors-of-the-Church—10c. 

Primaries-of-the-Church—10c. 

Beginners-of-the-Church—10c. 

Nursery Class—10c. 






: < 3. I would organize the classes in the Young Peo- 
— > ple’s Division and the Adult Division with or- 
ae An ganization adequate to proper functioning. 

aR Material needed: 
} Material from Adult Division and Men-of- 
the-Church. 


Kingdom Highways Series—Books I, II, 
III or IV, each 20c. 

4. I would organize the Men-of-the-Church accord- 
ing to the plan approved by the General As- 
sembly. 

Material needed: 

Samples of Program Material from Adult 
Division and Men’s Work—free. 

Programs and Service Suggestions—15c. 

5. I would study carefully the literature and pro- 
gram material provided for the various age- 
groups and, with the teachers and leaders, se- 
lect the materials suited for each group. 

Material needed: 

Presbyterian Sunday-school Literature, a 
pamphlet which describes all material 
issued by the Committee of Religious 

Education—free. 


6. I would study the needs of the teachers and 
leaders of the school very carefully and en- 
deavor to provide an adequate program of lead- 
ership training for them. 

Material needed: 


“Choose Your Way’’—free. 





7. I would organize a Sunday-school council to 
transact the administrative details of the Sun- 
day school. 

Material needed: 
The Sunday-School Council—free. 

8. I would organize a Sunday-school Workers’ Con- 
ference to provide educational programs for 
the teachers. 

Material needed: 
The Workers’ Conference-—free. 
9. I would organize a Church Council to coérdinate 


the whole educational work of the Church. 
Material needed: 
The Church Council—free. 


10. I would urge the teachers to read some helpful 
journals on religious education: 
Material needed: 

Earnest Worker (editorial section) 

The Presbyterian Survey (section on re- 
ligious education) 

The International Journal of Religious 
Education 

Lesson Periodicals (editorial sections) 


11. I would order helpful books as needed. The fol- 
lowing lists are suggestive: 

Leadership Training Curriculum gives best 
books on the various phases of the work 
of religious education—free. 

“Books for Teachers” a list of helpful and 
inspirational books for teachers—free. 

Religious Education in the Small Church 
by Sherrill—75c. 

Improving Your Sunday Schoel by Vieth— 
75c. 

12. I would get a copy of International Standard B 
for Sunday schools (price 20c), and check up 
my school by it to see if the program and ot- 
ganization were comprehensive. 


13. I would, having to the best of my ability equipped 
the school to serve the community, make a sur- 
vey of the whole territory and make plans for 
reaching every unreached person. 


14. I would do these things step by step somewhat 
in the order suggested, being sure each time that 
I took a forward step that there was a real 
need for the thing which I planned to do and 
that I was not doing it for the sake of adding 
something to my organization or program. 
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Report of Sunday-School Committee on Church Attendance 


OUR Committee, composed of fourteen members 
Y and representing every department and adult 

class of the school, with the exception of the 
Cradle Roll, Beginners, Junior and Library depart- 
ments, recommends: 

1. That in spirit and practice the whole school, 
departments and adult classes, adopt as a major ob- 
jective the church attendance by all members from the 
Junior department up, on each Sunday, especially using 
the introductory service on the first Sunday of each 
month as a rallying day to this end. 

2. That on the first Sunday of each month, all de- 
partments and classes be dismissed promptly at 10:40 
A. M. and at 10:50 A. M. be assembled in the church 
auditorium for a church introductory service, which 
shall be led entirely by the pastor, that it may flow 
into the church service without break. 

3. That the Cradle Roll, Beginners and Primary 
departments be not requested to assemble in the church 
auditorium as departments for the introductory service, 
but shall dismiss promptly at 10:40 A. M. that chil- 
dren in these departments may join their parents. 


4. That it be distinctly understood in all depart- 

ments that it is preferable that children be with their 
parents in both the introductory and the church serv- 
ices, where parents attend these services. 
5. That the individual teachers in the Junior, In- 
termediate, Senior and: Young Peoples’ departments be 
asked and urged to accept the responsibility for their 
pupils attending church services on every Sunday and 
for their attending the church introductory service on 
the first Sunday of each month. That the teachers re- 
cord the church attendance of their pupils. That the 
teachers be asked and urged to invite those pupils whose 
parents do not attend church services, to attend both 
the introductory and the church services with them. 
That such teachers and their pupils are to sit with their 
families or in groups by departments as they may 
prefer. 

6. That all adult classes be on the first Sunday of 
each month dismissed promptly at 10:40 A. M., and 
be requested to attend, either as a body or with fami- 
lies as each individual may prefer, the introductory 
service at 10:50 A. M.—Central Presbyterian Weekly. 





A Letter from a 


INCE the end of the month found me at home 
S this time, I am trying to be prompt with my 

report. 

It has been such a happy month for me. So many 
interesting things have happened. First, a district 
meeting of the P. Y. P. L. out in the western end 
of the presbytery. I took some of the Council mem- 
bers with me from this section and we had a fine 
meeting. One group of young people drove ninety- 
six miles in order to be present. There were about 
forty in attendance. 

Toward the end of the month we had another meet- 
ing, this time in the southern end of the presbytery. 
Here there were one hundred present, for the churches 
are so much closer together in that section. We re- 
joiced to have our synodical director with us at that 
time, and she brought us a most inspiring message. 

A plan I had long dreamed of carrying out was 
fulfilled in the meeting for Sunday-school general sup- 
erintendents and pastors. We met and had supper to- 
gether. The program of work which the committee 
adopted for the presbytery was presented and discussed. 
Plans for the standard school which we want to hold 


Field Director 


were presented. A fine talk on “Evangelism in the 
Sunday School,” which challenged us all, was given 
by one of the superintendents. The outcome of the 
meeting was that plans were made to hold such a 
conference quarterly. I believe that will be produc- 
tive of much good. We want to have two more in 
the presbytery soon. 

Yet another interesting experience! Last Friday I 
was privileged to have part in a conference for Negro 
women. It was promoted by the Auxiliary, but the 
program was almost entirely in the hands of the Re- 
ligious Education department. There were about 
seventy-five Negroes and twenty-five of us, and such 
a day as we did have! They were so appreciative, and 
this morning’s mail brought me a request for a definite 
outline of some of the things I presented to them, so 
that they could pass it on. 

Then the month brought us another good standard 
class in Principles of Teaching, with an average of 
thirty in attendance. So, you see, I indeed have much 
for which to be thankful. Oh, to be sure there were 
some shadows, but they only make the sunshine 
brighter! 
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Budget Receipts for April 1, 1933—September 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts for April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934 


Increase for five months 


$8,613.52 
9,101.73 














The Young People's Council of the 


General Assembly 
Montreat, N. C., July 13-20, 1934 


HE Young People’s Council of the General As- 

sembly was organized in 1931. The Council 

of the Assembly is composed of the presidents of 
the Young People’s Leagues of the synods, together 
with three adult advisers. There were seven presidents 
in attendance at that first meeting. On July 13, 1934, 
fifteen presidents of synods’ leagues gathered at Mon- 
treat for a week of intensive study and planning. Those 
present were Sam Wiley, North Carolina, president 
of the Council of the Assembly; Robert B. Stewart, 
Alabama; Clyde Carter, Appalachia; Jewel Jones, 
Arkansas; Mary Fiske, Florida; Otis Warner, Georgia; 
Yandell Page, Kentucky; Evelyn Johnson, Louisiana; 
George Felknor, Mississippi; Don W. Walters, Mis- 
souri; Walter Dickson, South Carolina; Mary Ligon, 
Tennessee; John D. Moseley, Texas; Theodoric Rob- 
erts, Jr., Virginia; and Donald Erwin, West Virginia: 
Mrs. W. A. Turner, Committee on Woman’s Work; 
Dr. J. J. Murray, Executive Committee of Religious 
Education; and Mrs. Lillian Curtis Painter, Young 
People’s Division. 

In addition to the meetings of the Council, the 
schedule of the week included worship services, a regu- 
lar Leadership Class on Young People’s Work, vesper 
meetings, and meetings of small working groups. Young 
people in positions of leadership in synods’ and pres- 
byteries’ leagues, and the young people of Montreat 
were invited to attend all activities of the week other 


] than the Council meetings. The Young People’s 


League of Kentucky had ten present, the largest dele- 
gation from any synod. 

The young people were indebted to the Committee 
on Woman’s Work for the use of Winsborough Build- 
ing. All sessions were held in this building. 

The day’s schedule began at 8:45 each morning 
with a worship service. The group in charge of this 
had been guided in their planning by Miss Orene 
Mcllwain, Associate Director of Leadership Training. 
It is easy to worship on that beautiful porch in the 
quiet of the morning. These services brought a sense 
of God’s presence which stayed with the group through- 
out the day. The two hours’ class period was led by 
Mrs. Painter, Associate Director of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Division. The first sessicn of this class was given 
over to a report from Sam Wiley, president of the 
Council of the Assembly, on the meeting of the Chris- 
tian Youth Council of North America, which was held 
at Williams Bay, Wis., June 26-July 1, 1934. He 
had been the only representative from our denomina- 
tion attending this meeting. The young people were 
so impressed by his report that they decided to divide 
into working groups to think through the various phases 
of the report, and to use the findings of the groups 
as the basis of the vesper meetings during the week. 
This resulted in the following subjects for vespers: 
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Monday evening, World Peace; Tuesday, The Eco- 
nomic Order; Wednesday, The Liquor Problem; and 
Thursday, Race Relations. On Sunday the Council 
of the Assembly took charge of the regular vesper 
meeting of the Young-People-of-the-Montreat-Church. 
Sam Wiley presided, and the president of each synod’s 
league brought a brief message. 

The attendance at the meetings of the Council was 
limited to Council members, former Council members, 
and vice-presidents of the synods’ leagues. All ses- 
sions were in charge of the president, Sam Wiley. His 
leadership was sane, progressive, and deeply spiritual. 
He was able to pass on to each member of the Coun- 
cil the inspiration he had gained at the Youth Coun- 
cil of North America. The Council of the Assembly 
selected a theme, built a Program of Work, and out- 
lined vesper topics for the next Church Year. 

This work was done in prayer and under the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. There was an evening when 
the Council recessed for individual prayer; each mem- 
ber going off by himself for communion with God. Be- 
fore every evening session of the Council, the mem- 
bers assembled in The Prayer Room to ask for guid- 
ance. Sometimes during the meetings the group paused 
in their deliberations to ask for further guidance on 
the question under discussion. 

At the last meeting of the Council the following 
officers were elected: President, Yandel! Page, Ken- 
tucky; Vice-President, John D. Moseley, Texas; and 
Secretary, Robert B. Stewart, Alabama. 

The final session of the regular Leadership Class 
was in charge of Sam Wiley. This was a most help- 
ful dedication service, which brought together the high 
purposes of the week, and gave to those who had spent 
the time in faithful work a challenge to live out every 
resolve. 

It is impossible to put into words the spirit which 
characterized the various meetings of the week. Many 
times, in worship services, in the class period, in ves- 
pers, in the Council, or in small groups, one experienced 
the truth of the lines, 


“Speak, to Him, thou, for He hears, and spirit with 
Spirit can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet.” 


The Leadership credit cards were presented by Dr. 
John L. Fairly to forty-two young people. 

On the last day of the week our thoughts went back 
to that first Council meeting in 1931. It was easy 
to see that much progress has been made on Kingdom 
Highways in these three years. Our Church has to- 
day a youth leadership which is capable and which 
is training for greater work. Adults no longer plan a 
program for young people, but in this annual meet- 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


ing of the Council of the Assembly the young people 
plan with the adult advisers the program of the Young 
People’s Division. 

In one session of the Council Sam Wiley expressed 
to Dr. John L. Fairly the young people’s appreciation 
of the place he has given them in the planning of 
their own work. He contrasted the state of the Young 
People’s Work in 1929, when Dr. Fairly became Co- 
érdinate Secretary of Religious Education, with the 
work today. He pointed out that in 1929 each synod 
was doing a work independent of other synods, and 
that young people had but little part in the planning. 
In 1934 the presidents of fifteen synods’ leagues came 
together for a week to plan with their adult advisers 
a united youth program for our Church. 

In this talk the president, on behalf of the young 
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people, welcomed Dr. Edward D. Grant to his new 
work with the Committee of Religious Education. Both 
Dr. Fairly and Dr. Grant attended the Council meet- 
ings. 

The Young People’s Division is most grateful to 
God for the opportunities of this week. It proved to 
be the high point in the Young People’s Work of our 
Church. From this we look forward to greater things 
as we work together in the task of “Building Christ’s 
Kingdom.” 

The voung people went from this week back to their 
work with the prayer in their hearts— 


“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent; 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need; 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 





A Year's Report by a Young People's Group 


(The counselor of the Senior-Young People’s Depart nent of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Miss Isabel 


McDougall, Wilmington, N. C., sent the report submitt2d by the young people to the session. 


work which a group of young people can accomplish 


HE Young People’s Department meets at 9:45 
a. m. for Worship, the classes meet Sunday 
morning as part of the church school for instruc- 
tion, which is the regular church school lesson. The 


department meets Sunday evening for vesper services, 
and the department and classes meet as often during 
the week as necessary for carrying out the through-the- 


week program. The department is organized with reg- 
ular departmental officers, chairmen of the departments 
of the Church Program, and organized classes. ‘This 
one organization plans, develops, and carries out the 
entire Young People’s Program. There are four ways 
in which we try to develop this program—physical, 
mental, social and spiritual. 

We have had morning worship programs on Wor- 
ship, Trust, Adoration, Prayer, Loving by Serving, 
Guidance, Gratitude, Joy, The Cross, Courage, and 
the Great Invitation. At our vesper services, we have 
studied Home and Foreign Missions, Life Service, Re- 
ligious Education, Recreation, Worship, Ministerial 
Relief, The Home, and many others. At our Sunday 
morning instruction period, the Seniors have studied 
Ruth, the General Epistle of James, Problems on Life 
Situations, Aims, Motives, and Methods of Modern 
Missions, and The Life of Christ, which they are study- 
ing at the present time. The Young People have 
studied The Son of God, Some Early Leaders of 
Israel, The Life of Paul, and The Gospel of the 
Kingdom according to Matthew, which they will con- 
tinue to study for the next three months. 

The Young People’s Department has an enrollment 
of 101, with attending membership of eighty-nine. 
Eight new members were added during the past year. 
This department pledged $250 to the church, but jell 
a little short of this pledge, paying about $212.45. 
Five members of this department have joined the 
church during the past year. 

The Young People feel that in traveling the “King- 
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when they have a will to work.—Zditor.) 


dom Highways” they have had many pleasant experi- 
ences and have accomplished many interesting things, 
not the least of these being their service for others. 

On April 14 of last year, a social and weiner roast 
was held for the Young People of Lanvale (an out- 
post Sunday school). At this meeting we had a beau- 
tiful vesper service on Nature, as we were all gathered 
around the camp fire, then we roasted weiners, and 
after that went up into the hall for our program. 
Needless to say it was a great success. Instead of 
having our usual outing in April, we had a birthday 
party in honor of our pastor and a visiting minister 
who was our guest, holding an evangelistic meeting. 
The party was held after church service in the Memorial 
Hall and every one had a fine time. 

At our Council meeting in April we planned a joint 
social with the Young People of Castle Hayne, to be 
held Friday night, May 12, in the form of a fish sup- 
per. The young people of Castle Hayne found it diffi- 
cult to come because it was “picking time.” 

On Wednesday night, May 26, a party was given 
in honor of two of our members who were leaving to 
make their home in another city. Little remembrances 
were given to them, and the party, which was in the 
form of a banquet, was much enjoyed. 

We had charge of the story-telling hour at Hilton 
for two weeks, beginning in July. 

In August the Young People combined their service 
with the evening church service, as has been done for 
several years past. ‘Two young people made talks on 
the topics suggested in the Program Builder and our 
pastor closed the service with a short talk. 

In September the girls’ classes made scrapbooks and 
the boys gave magazines for the children at the hos- 
pitals. We also contributed toward buying song books 
for the camp boys. Also clothing was collected for 
the children at Lanvale. 

The Foreign Mission season was observed in October, 

















At our Council meeting in October all the Young 
People were enthused over plans for Thanksgiving, 
helping the needy at this season of the year with clothes, 
food and fruit. Each class donated a basket and 
some of these were taken to the needy of our own 
church and some to Lanvale. 
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Our social for the month of November was an 
oyster roast, held Monday night, November 6, with 
fifty-three present. . 

Again in December we had charge of the story- 
telling hour at the library, this being more successful 

(Continued on page 593) 














































Editor.) 


I 

HEN I registered for the course ‘“The Message 
\¢ and Program of the Christian Religion” my 

decision was largely influenced by the fact 
that there was no Beginners’ course available at this 
particular school, and I was also influenced by the 
fact that this course was a requisite for a diploma. 
So you will know that I didn’t know anything about 
the course or what it would do for me. 

I imagine my attitude toward the course and the 
general program of the Church was similar to the aver- 
age church member and Sunday-school teacher, except- 
ing of course, our well-organized women, to whom 
every month in the year means something definite. But 
as far as having a grasp of the tremendous task the 
Church is attempting, and the well-organized and 
interlocking program that guides the Church as a 
whole, I just had no conception of it. To me, the 
work of the Church centered so largely in the Be- 
ginners’ Department that I was ignorant of most of 
the bigger things that the Church is doing. 

As I said, I think my own attitude is that of the 
average member to whom the church is somewhere to 
go on Sunday and maybe on Wednesday night. I feel 
that the course has given me such a view of the Church’s 
program that it will no longer be a week-to-week 
thing with me, but will help me to look farther ahead 
in planning than is my wont and to assist more in- 
telligently in a definite plan for our Church. 

However much I might have gained for myself 
through this course, and I do feel that I have gained 
much, I am sure that the whole church (I mean my 
individual church) would have gained immeasurably 
if all of our leaders had had this same training in 
program making. If they could get a vision of real 
organized and cooperative programs bringing in all 
the work of the Church, I am sure that the work 
would be better understood by all members, so that 
there would be a more ready response to assist in 
the carrying out of the full program outlined by the 
General Assembly, for surely if we know what we 
want to do, plan how we are going to do it, and then 
set to work on the plan, we will come nearer to reaching 


The Message and Program of the Christian Religion 


(Nore:—These articles were papers written for a class in “The Message and Program of the Christian Re- 
ligion,” taught in New Orleans. They indicate the value of this course for leaders and teachers generally.— 


the goal than if we only take up the different phases 
of the work in an indefinite, haphazard way when 
spurred to do so by some special appeal made to us. 

Our leaders may have a program and may be work- 
ing hard at it themselves, but until they get the whole 
church, which is made up of lots just like myself, be- 
hind them on the program, they have at least failed 
just that far, and by not getting the codperation of the 
rest of us their burden is just that much heavier. So 
I hope next year that our official group will be so well 
represented at the class that they will come back feel- 
ing about the course just as I do. 


II 


As most people who make up the church member- 
ship, to say nothing of those outside the church body, 
have not studied or thought generally much about The 
Message and Program of the Christian Religion, a 
course of this kind is greatly needed and should be 
made public. 

It is generally true that officers of the church and 
teachers in the church school have studied more closely 
the word of God than any other group, with the ex- 
ception of ministers of the gospel. Yet from obser- 
vation I feel safe in saying that most of us have not 
even a glimpse of the possibilities for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom, much less have we ourselves 
thought enough to evolve a definite plan or program 
by which our individual efforts will help to promote 
the general advancement. Our attention and efforts 
need to be directed to this. 

This course opens our eyes to a broad view of the 
meaning of the Christian religion, as well as the re- 
sults of its practice and the opportunities for its ap- 
plication. It goes further and shows us by definite 
programs and plans the very organization by use of 
which advantage may be taken of these opportunities 
in order to promote Christ’s Kingdom for the salva- 
tion of man. 

The value of this course cannot be overestimated, 
because we know it throws light ahead for the in- 
dividual—thence to the group, the church, the denomi- 
nation, and the nation. 
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Sunday-School Extension in Piedmont Church 
By REV. ROY SMITH 





IEDMONT is an open country 
P church located in Franklin County, 
Virginia. In 1907 the first out- 
post Sunday school was organized in 
the home of Dr. S. S. Guerrant at 
Algoma, four miles north of Piedmont. 
The school was later transferred to the 
mill, then to the schoolhouse, and then 
‘o the Algoma Mission School. One ot 
the features of the Algoma school has 
been the Men’s Bible Class, taught by 
Dr. S. S. Guerrant, one of our elders. 
About 1915 a second outpost Sunday 
school was organized at Oak Grove 
schoolhouse, three miles south of Pied- 
mont, and this was later transferred to Midway when 
the new chapel was built. This school has been super- 
intended by elders T. F. Arthur, J. W. Barbour, R. A. 
Barnhart, and Charles Renick, and at present the su- 
perintendent is a young deacon, Jack B. Renick. 

About the same time a Sunday school was organized 
at Blackwater Chapel, with W. H. Price as superin- 
tendent, and in 1924 the Blackwater Church was or- 
ganized. 

In 1928 the Sunday school at Pippin Hills, eight 
miles north of Piedmont was organized by Dr. S. S. 
Guerrant, who continues as the superintendent. Previ- 
ous to this he had been superintendent at Piedmont for 
twenty-four years, and superintendent at Algoma since 
1907, which gives him a record as superintendent of 
two Sunday schools for.almost thirty years. 

Although various factors must be considered, yet it 
is interesting to note that since the beginning of the 
outpost Sunday school work there has been a consistent 


Men’s Bible Class, Algoma Sunday School, Outpost of Piedmont 


Presbyterian Church, Callaway, Va. 


gain in church membership—in 1910, ninety-three 
members, with 202 in Sunday school, and in 1934, 
304 members, with a total Sunday-school enrollment 
of 419. 

It is our custom to hold a series of meetings at 
each point once a year, with regular preaching services 
twice a month, and all Sunday schools continue 
throughout the year. The church membership in the 
Algoma community is practically the same as in the 
Piedmont community, about 100—thirty at Midway, 
and forty at Pippin Hills, with the balance scattered. 
The average Sunday-school attendance during the past 
year was Piedmont seventy, Algoma fifty-nine, Pippin 
Hills fifty-seven, and Midway thirty—and don’t for- 
get the big snows during the winter, and the fact that 
the majority of these people walk to Sunday school. 

No doubt the outpost Sunday schools have been a 
great blessing to Piedmont Church and community, 
as well as to the surrounding communities. 





Sunday-School Extension in Hertford County in 


Northeastern North Carolina 
By REV. F. MARION DICK, Evangelist 


HE County of Hertford is surrounded by five 
counties without a Presbyterian church or Sun- 
school within their bounds. A Presbyterian church 
was organized in Hertford County in the town of 
Ahoskie, back in November, 1928. Since that time 
this organization has equipped itself with a good church 
and Sunday-school plant and today boasts of a church 
membership of 118 and a Sunday-school enrollment 
ot eighty-five. It will seat four hundred people, and 
has eight large Sunday-school classrooms modernly 
equipped. This work grew out of extension evange- 
lism in virgin territory by Dr. E. E. Gillespie, Synodi- 
cal Secretary of Home Missions, and Rev. A. J. Crane, 
Superintendent of Presbyterian Home Missions in Al- 
bemarle Presbytery. 
But this church, situated in a growing town of 


twenty-five hundred people, hasn’t been content to 
work in the town alone. From the first this little 
church has been reaching out and establishing outpost 
Sunday schools and preaching points. Tunis Sunday 
School is a live Sunday school thirteen miles from 
Ahoskie on the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and the 
beautiful Chowan River. It is in a village of 140 
inhabitants, and up to four years ago was neglected 
by every denomination. The Presbyterian pastor of 
Ahoskie started his work there four years ago, and 
today we have a good Sunday school, and preaching 
twice a month at this point. Fifteen of the leading 
people of this village have united with the Presbyterian 
church through this adventure in Sunday-School Ex- 
tension and Evangelism. 

A brick store which we found vacant about. one 
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Sunday-school group at Tunis, N. C. 
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Brick store which will be converted into Presbyterian Church 


year ago was used for another-Sunday school. It 
was in a good rural community and occupied a strategic 
position at the crossing of one of our main county 
roads and Highway No. 30, between Wilmington, N. C. 
and Norfolk, Va. We rented this store and started a 
Sunday school. It grew rapidly. We have since 
bought the store building and one-half acre of land 
with it. We are now raising funds to convert this 
building into a modern Presbyterian chapel, which 
can be done at a cost of about $350.00. 

A meeting conducted at this point in April of this 
year resulted in seventeen members joining the Pres- 
byterian church. At our weekly prayer meetings at 
this store, and at the Sunday school on Sunday after- 
noons, the building is usually packed to its capacity. 
This, too, was in a community which scarcely had 
heard of the Presbyterian Church up until one year 
ago. 


Ahoskie, N. C. 





The Pioneer Sunday School 
An Evangelizing Agency 


By REV. C.A 


HE pioneering element enters considerably into 

the history of the Presbyterian Church. The 

real pioneer does not build upon another man’s 
foundation. The pioneer clears the ground, plants 
the first crop, and swings his sickle into the first har- 
vest. Presbyterians, inspired by the example of the 
pioneers, should build up and organize the first Sun- 
day schools in spiritually neglected communities. Later 
they will then be able to rejoice in building the first 
church in such a place. 

The church of which the writer is pastor had its 
beginning in a dog fight. Many years ago, while Rev. 
J. M. Sloan, an ex-Confederate soldier, was pastor of 
the First Church in Huntington, he visited the coal- 
mining village which has now grown into the city of 
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Williamson. He made an appointment to preach in 
the schoolhouse, but no one came to hear him. Provi- 
dentially, as he interpreted it, a dog fight started up 
in front of the schoolhouse, and a crowd gathered to 
see it. When the dog fight was over, he stood in the 
door of the school building, and shouted: ‘“Oyez! 
Oyez! Free dog fight! Free gospel! Everybody 
come and hear it!’’ And the villagers who had gath- 
ered to see the dog fight came and filled the school- 
house. He preached to them with great power, as Mr. 
Sloan was able to do. It resulted in the organization 
of a Sunday school, and ultimately in the organization 
of the Williamson Church. Services have been con- 
ducted in Williamson regularly since that day. 

This is a coal-mining country. The largest coal 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


mines of the nation are located in this neighborhood. 
People are constantly moving into and away from these 
coal camps. Some leave us having less religion than 
when they came; others, having had the benefit of 
Sunday schools and churches, find their Saviour while 
they live here. It is also the good fortune of this 
neighborhood to have some people move in and locate 
among us who have had the benefit of Sunday schools 
elsewhere, and when such make their residence here, 
they become interested in the Sunday-school work that 
is established—they are not particular about what de- 
nomination it is. 

For the past five years, Williamson First Presby- 
terian Church has sponsored several outpost churches 
and Sunday schools, and these are now in a thriving 
condition. It is more than probable a chapel will 
be erected at one of these points this summer. The 
lot has been donated by the Wallace Williamson heirs, 
and the Williamson First Presbyterian Church will 
finance the building project. This chapel will result 
from an outpost Sunday school organized less than 
five years ago in South Williamson, just across Tug 
River from the city proper. Several hundred people 
live in that section, and at present there is not a church 
building of any kind in the community. About the 


first of the present year, twenty people who are mem- 
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bers of that outpost Sunday school, united with the 
Williamson Presbyterian Church, and there are others 
who will unite with the church as soon as they see it 
is our intention to provide a church home for them. 
Some of these people will move away from time to 
time, and then it will be our local responsibility to 
keep in touch with them, advising that they transfer 
their church membership to the church nearest their 
new residence. Others will come here to live who are 
members of other outpost churches and schools, and 
a place for them to worship will be provided. 

Sunday-School Extension makes it possible for Pres- 
byterian people to have their own churches wherever 
they may make their residence, and the outpost Sunday 
school and church are taking care of the spiritual in- 
terests of people where the city church is failing in its 
efforts to do that kind of work. It is a very difficult 
thing to interest religiously an unchurched adult who 
comes to live among!us; on the other hand, it is com- 
paratively easy to interest people in spiritual things if 
they have had the benefit of church privileges in the 
past. Sunday-School Extension is the right arm of 
God’s work in many districts of the Southland. 


First Presbyterian Church, 
Williamson, W. Va. 


A Year's Report by a Young People's Group 


(Continued from page 590) 


than the last. In December we also made the little 
red stockings for the offering for Ministerial Relief. 
Christmas baskets were also given at this season by 
each class, with gifts in each basket. A special Christ- 
mas worship program was given on the morning of 
December 24, this taking the place of the regular class 
period and being in the form of Scripture, story-telling, 
talks, and prayers. The Young People also took part 
in the Christmas pageant. At 4:00 o’clock Christmas 
morning, a group of young people went out Christmas 
caroling and made about seventeen visits to the sick, 
shut-ins, and others. New Year’s Eve we had a Watch 
Night service, led by college students, and this indeed 
was a well worth-while program. 

On February 5 we had a skating party and a weiner 
roast at Forest Hills, which was greatly enjoyed by a 
large number of the young people. During this month 
several visits were made by the young people to the 
shut-ins of our church. 

During the year, due to the generosity of one of our 
elders, quite a number of our young people attended 
our conferences at White Lake and Davidson. These 
young people were very enthusiastic over the good 
things they got at the conference and came back with 
a new determination to do greater things for their 
Master in the future. 

During the past year a Young People’s choir and 
orchestra have been organized. The average attend- 
ance at choir practice, held every Tuesday night, has 
been twenty. It is the hope of the choir members to 
give a recital sometime in the summer. 

One entire program has been given at Lanvale and 


two at Castle Hayne during the past year, and our 
young people go out on an average of twice a month 
to these mission points to sing. The Vanguard Class 
has also been out to several other mission points on 
their mission of song. 


About ten of our Young People helped in the Vaca- 
tion Church School, in fact most of the work was 
carried on by them under the supervision of leaders. 


As a special project the Young People offered to 
work out some Worship Programs for the Adult De- 
partment, and some of these have already been tried 
out in the Adult Department with success. 


It might be of special interest to know that some of 
our Young People are in every department of the Sun- 
day school, with the exception of the Adult Depart- 
ment. The Young People have furnished the assistant 
superintendent of the Nursery Class, two helpers in 
the Beginners Department, two helpers in the Primary 
Department, one teacher in the Junior Department, and 
the superintendent in the Intermediate Department. 

Quite a good deal of interest has been manifested 
during the past year in the study of the Shorter Cat- 
echism, and two of our girls have recited the Introduc- 
tion to the Shorter Catechism (which they did not get 
as children) and several are almost ready to recite 
the Shorter Catechism. 

Although we feel that we have accomplished a great 
deal during the past year in traveling the Kingdom 
Highways, still we have a long journey before us, but, 
with the King as guide, we hope to accomplish even 
greater things during the year of 1934-1935. 












Synods’ and Presbyteries’ Committees and 


the Religious Education of Children 


By ATHA S. BOWMAN 


RACTICALLY all of the synods of our Church 
have a functioning committee of Religious Edu- 
cation, with sub-committees for each division of 

the work. The sub-committees on Children’s Work, 
in codperation with the Children’s Division in Rich- 
mond, have for their responsibility the planning and 
promoting of the program of work for the children 
under twelve years of age. Many of the members 
of the sub-committees in the synods have been at 
work at this task, but it is for the newly-elected com- 
mittees particularly that this article is intended. 

Perhaps some of the new members are wondering 
just how they can be of the most help in accomplish- 
ing their task. The Children’s Division in Richmond 
would like to suggest some definite ways of assisting: 
First, the committee could help by becoming acquainted 
with the program for the children as outlined in the 
department leaflets, by becoming acquainted with the 
suggested goals for the Children’s Division, and by 
having a knowledge of all available literature recom- 
mended for use in local churches. Seccnd, the com- 
mittee could have the responsibility for planning and 
promoting one-day conferences, leadership training 
schools, laboratory classes, and other means of making 
personal contacts with the local children’s workers. 

In order to familiarize the committee with the plans 
and program for the children, the department leaflets 
for the various age groups are, perhaps, the most use- 
ful kind of printed material. In the leaflets the reader 
will find the desired outcomes for each age group, 
the methods of leading the children te a fuller under- 
standing and accomplishment of the outcomes, the plan 
of organization recommended for each age group, and 
description of lesson courses which are best suited to 
the departments. 

In addition to the department leaflets, each com- 
mittee on Children’s Work should have some definite 
goals for the promotion of the work in its synod. The 
following goals worked out for 1934 by the synod’s 
directors in codperation with the Children’s Division 
may serve as a guide to the local needs of children in 
the various synods: 

Every child in our Church to be given adequate 
guidance in the development of Christian char- 
acter. Believing that this is attainable in some 
degree by even the smallest churches, the follow- 
ing means are recommended: 

1. Children of the church grouped and housed 
according to plan outlined in our pamphlets. 


2. Our own literature rightly used. 


3. A separate session of at least one hour a 
week for each age group. 

4. Unified plan of work where additional ses- 
sions are used. 

5. Some form of parent training in every 
church. 
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6. Adequate Vacation Church School program 
where possible. 

7. Promotion of interest in attending synod’s 
and Assembly’s laboratory classes. 

Many times the local workers do not know of the 
available literature recommended by the Children’s 
Division. This literature includes departmental leaflets, 
Departmental Graded lessons, suggested procedures for 
expanded sessions (which may be the Junior societies), 
recommended courses for Vacation Church Schools, 
children’s story papers—“‘Junior Life” and “The Story 
Hour,” and Parent Training leaflets. When the synods’ 
committees are familiar with these publications they 
can guide the questioner to choices of suitable material 
for their local needs. 

The other phase of the work which depends almost 
entirely on the synod’s committee for help is the plan- 
ning and promoting of conferences and meetings in 
various places throughout their synod. It is to this 
committee on Children’s Work that we turn for help 
in making satisfactory schedules for the one-day con- 
ferences. One verv efficient chairman worked out a 
splendid series of conferences in his field. Practically 
the whole synod was reached in a week’s time. Work- 
ers from the staff of the Children’s Division were 
asked to lead the conferences, and the results of the 
contacts made were most gratifying. ‘To make such 
an itinerary will entail such things as finding central 
locations with an itinerary which would save expenses, 
communicating with the various leaders in local 
churches, and informing them of the time and place 
of the meeting. 

The one-day conference plan is a splendid way to 
help the local children’s leaders to desire more inten- 
sive training. Often the leadership classes come as a 
follow-up of the contacts made in conferences. 

And then there are the laboratory classes which the 
Children’s Division has recognized as being perhaps 
the most effective method of training teachers. Som 
leaders in the synods and local churches have seen the 
value and have either made it possible for many of 
their workers to attend the laboratory school at Mon- 
treat, or have set up a similar school in their synod. 
The Children’s Division is glad to codperate with com- 
mittees in planning and assisting in such schools. 

It is easy to see that a functioning committee on 
Children’s Work is of untold value in helping the 
Children’s Division to carry forward the responsibility 
of leading boys and girls in the development of Chris- 
tian character. It is to this committee and the synod’s 
director of Religious Education that we turn for prac- 
tically all the contacts which the staff of the Children’s 
Division makes in the field. With the continued co- 
jperation of the synod’s committee of Religious Edu- 
cation, the religious growth of the children of the 
Church will make greater progress in the future. 
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For Mothers Only 


OME years ago, the Secretary of Christian Educa- 
tion in our Church was introduced to a bright 
young woman on a train in a Southern State. She 

had been a teacher, but had resigned her position to 
join the staff of the Y. W. C. A. As thev talked, the 
Secretary expressed the hope that she would sometime 
go back to teaching, because he believed that there was 
no field of service so important and yielding such 
large returns as in the schools of America, where the 
makers and leaders of home and church, the nation and 
the world, are being trained, and because her native 
endowments and training qualified her for this task. 
“Oh, no, I shall never do that,” she replied. “A 
school teacher has no social standing in a community. 
I taught in a public school for three years in the city 
where I am now working. No one ever called on me 
or invited me to her home. No teas or socials were 


ever given to which I was invited. But as soon as I 
became a Y. W. C. A. secretary, it seemed that every 


home was open to me. I was constantly entertained 
and had an invitation to nearly all the social events 
in town.” 

This happened some years ago, but another instance 
of the same kind has recently been drawn to our at- 
tention. This young woman comes of a good old 
Southern family, is a graduate of one of our outstand- 
ing colleges for women, is pretty, attractive, and a re- 
markably effective teacher. She has taught in a small 
town for several years. She is a member of our own 
Church and believes in its ideals. She says that, in the 
two or three years she has taught in this town, not a 
single mother of one of her pupils has asked her to 
her home or called on her—that she has not been in- 
vited to any social event in that town. 

Did either of these young women live in your or 
my town? Other public school teachers are saying 
it too. Is this a true charge? Of course, it is not 
true in all communities. But it should not be true in 
any community. One can dismiss the question by say- 
ing, “Oh well, teaching was not a real vocation for 
her,” or “A teacher doesn’t have time for such things— 
if she is attending to her work,” or “She should not 
have cared so much for social recognition.” (We, our- 
selves, of course, are entirely above caring for “mere 
Social recognition.”) But anyway, that is her side, 
isn't it? It doesn’t in the least affect our side, the 
town and community side, our attitude to the teachers 
in our public grade and high schools. 

Your child goes out from home to school at six 
years of age, and from now on the larger part of his 
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waking hours will be spent away from you. The char- 
acter of his teacher is making its impress day after 
day on his character. Do you not want to know her? 

It has been said that there are three great human 
ministries which have come down to us from the life 
and example of our Lord and Saviour—Preaching, 
Teaching, Healing. Long, very long ago, in the cen- 
turies before Christ came, there lived in Athens, a 
great teacher. One of the truths which this teacher 
taught was that no one can really hurt us except our- 
selves. So that when we fail to see and to appreciate 
any good and beautiful thing—in whatever disguise it 
wears—we hurt only ourselves. 

“This is the matrix of education: that the relation- 
ship between the teacher and the child shall result in 
a lighting of those lamps in the mind and heart that 
shall eventually show the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life,” says a modern writer. And when you and I 
accept as a matter of course, or as fully paid for in 
their meagre and long-postponed salaries, the service 
of these women to whom we have committed “the 
lighting of the lamps,” we do not hurt the teachers, 
we only hurt ourselves, and our immortal souls shrink 
a little more, grow a little narrower, a bit more spirit- 
ually blind and deaf. 


Does some one say, “But what connection has the 
lack in a few small communities of the social recog- 
nition of public school teachers, with the work of 
Church schools and colleges—which is after all your 
business?” A great deal, for the children from these 
schools come up to us, and the impress of their teachers 
is strongly upon them. It is the teacher and not the 
books which make the child. 


How are you and I going to feel “in the pomp of 
that tremendous day,” when these teachers who, through 
the long years taught in our schools, lighted the lamps, 
passed on the torch, and went their quiet way about 
our streets, unrecognized and unappreciated, are called 
out to receive the stars of God for their unselfish serv- 
ice, and we hear a voice saying: “And they that be 
teachers shall shine for ever and ever’’? 

How are we going to feel—you and I? For we 
will not be thinking then of the tea given for the new 
bride or the gown we will wear at the reception at the 
Woman’s Club. We may be thinking then—you and 
I—of some ancient words whose meaning has come to 
us too late— 

“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for thereby 
some have entertained angels unawares.” 























The Fellowship of Prayer 


THE STREETS OF NAZARETH 





When I am tempted to repine 

That such a lowly lot is mine, 

There comes to me a voice which saith, 
“Mine were the streets of Nazareth.” 


So mean, so common and confined, 
And He the Monarch of mankind! 
Yet patiently he travelleth 

The narrow ways of Nazareth. 


It may be I shall never rise 

To place of fame beneath the skies— 
But walk in straitened ways till death, 
Narrow as streets of Nazareth. 


But if through Honour’s arch I tread 

And there forget to bend my head, 

Ah! let me hear the voice which saith, 

“Mine were the streets of Nazareth.” 
—Nettie Rooker. 


And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and, as his custom was, 
he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood up for to read. And there 
was delivered unto him the book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the 
book, he found the place where it was written, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 

And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat down. 
And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were fastened on him. And he 
began to say unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears. 

And all bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth. And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? Luke 4:16-22. 

Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. Matt. 11:29. 

“Nazareth, where he had been brought up,”—that was Jesus’ home town and 
community. In the opinion of the men of his time, it was a poor little town, a mean 
little town, a wicked little town, so much so that it was a proverb of the day to ask, 
“Can any good come out of Nazareth?” Yet it was here in “Nazareth where he had 
been brought up,” that the only Perfect Life the world has ever seen was lived and 
came to the fulfilment of the purpose for which he came into the world. 

“Here then he grew up,” says Dr. George Adam Smith, ‘“‘and suffered temptation— 
who was tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin. A vision of the king- 
doms of this world was as possible from this village as from the mount of tempta- 
tion. But the chief lesson which Nazareth teaches us is the possibility of a pure home 
and a spotless life in the very face of the evil world.” 


Ye fair green hills of Galilee 

That girdle quiet Nazareth, 
What glorious vision did ye see, 

When He who conquered sin and death, 
Your flowery slopes and summits trod, 
And grew in grace with man and God? 


We saw no glory crown his head 
As childhood ripened into youth; 
No angels on his errands sped, 
He wrought no sign but meekness, truth, 
And duty marked each step He trod, 
And love to man and love to God. 
—Conder. 


(Continued on page 597) 
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love of Christ. 


side as once he walked in Galilee. 


land of uprightness for people and nation. 


(Continued from page 596) 


PETITIONS 
Thanksgiving in each heart for a thousand mercies from the Father’s loving hand; 
forgiveness that we so often disappoint his hopes for us and grow so slowly into the 


For that mind in us which was in Christ Jesus, and his power in us that we may 
live, in our own towns and communities, the pattern of the life which he lived in 
Nazareth, and that, in our likeness to him, Jesus may walk in our streets and country- 


For the churches, schools, colleges and universities of our land, as they swing 
into the full tide of the year’s work—that they be illumined and led by the Spirit of God. 
For our country and its citizens, our President and all who govern with him, that 
more and more that mind which was in Christ Jesus may direct and lead us into a 








O Thou who givest visions unto them that praise thee, give us also the courage 
to make our dreams come true. Help us to know that the ideal cannot evade us forever: 
that it is knocking at the door and is an urgent pressure upon life, hungering to become 
actual—to the praise of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

—J. H. O_pHaAM, in Devotional Diary. 








Third in a Great Succession 


By MILDRED WELCH 


“Yes, I have been teaching the public school in this 
little village for five years. There have been chances 
to go to the city schools, still I am country-born and 
bred, and I have wanted open spaces and skies and 
wide horizons—but now—” Miss Eliot paused. She sat 
in the minister’s study. It was a tiny room, simple 
in furnishing, with book shelves reaching almost to the 
ceiling, and a window opening on fields of crimson 
clover and hazy hills beyond. The minister was old, 
his shoulders were stooped, his coat was worn, but the 
eyes passed over these to rest on his face, which the 
inner spirit of the man had been carving at through 
many years until now at last his soul, serene, steadfast, 
joyous, looked shining forth. 

“But now?” he asked. She took it up, “Perhaps it is 
just the restlessness of our day, but I am tired of 
teaching, and it isn’t my body that is tired, it is my 
spirit. When I first took it up, it was a vocation. I 
loved children, and then one of my own teachers had 
impressed it on me that life means service, and I 
thought that perhaps I could serve in this field better 
than in any other. I have taught here for five years— 
you know the schoolhouse, ugly, over-crowded, ill-venti- 
lated. For nine months I board, sometimes at one place, 
sometimes at several. No one wants to board the teach- 
er. But till lately I haven’t minded my cold and poorly- 
lighted room, the long evenings I spend correcting 
papers, the weeks I must spend at the University every 
Summer. I haven’t minded the fact that my salary, 
small as it is, is never paid promptly. I haven't 
had a cent the last two months. I have tried 
not to mind too much, because I thought I served. 
But Mr. Gordon, the light has died away from teaching 
for me! I am tired, and while I have been thinking 


that it isn’t worth the cost, I have had a letter from a 
friend of mine in Washington. She was once a teacher, 


but went into government work, and she is urging me 
to join her. 


This is the way she puts it; 








“‘*With your training there are any number of cleri- 
cal jobs you could try for; the Civil Service examina- 
tions would be nothing to you. You may not earn much 
more money than you do teaching, for living costs are 
higher, but you would be living. You would be free 
from endless papers, free from criticism, from the 
wretched notes mothers of spoiled children are always 
writing; there would be no more lonely evenings in 
your room. There would be work, yes, and only two 
weeks’ vacation, but you would belong to yourself, you 
would be free to live your own life, and you have only 
one to live, you know. So resign at the end of this 
session and come on.’” 

The young woman folded up the letter and her clear, 
gray eyes looked into the minister’s face. 

“And yet you are not quite satisfied to go, are you?” 
She smiled. “I’m always wondering how you know my 
thoughts before I think them! I have come to you 
because I shall have to give the trustees my answer 
in a few days. I am on the very verge of resigning, 
and yet some indefinite feeling holds me back.” 

“*And thirdly, teachers,’”’ he quoted, as if to himself. 
“I don’t think I understand,’ she said. “I was just 
thinking that perhaps what holds you back is an inner 
consciousness that you have been called to the divinely 
ordained vocation of teaching.” “Divinely ordained?” 
she questioned. “Yes, it is very plain as Paul put it, 
I think, not only for his own day, but for all time. 

“‘And God hath set some in the Church, first apos- 
tles’-—only a few men, only given once; ‘secondarily, 
prophets’—those high spirits who interpret the will of 
God to their own and succeeding generations; ‘thirdly, 
teachers’—the third, you see, in God’s own great suc- 
cession of ministry to men.” 

There was a pause, then she said: “I didn’t know 
before that it was God-appointed. But it still leaves 
me with my personal problem to solve. ‘The light that 
never was on sea or land’ is gone from teaching, Mr. 
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Gordon, though I saw it shine there once. It is as my 
friend says, I have only one life to live, and I am 
starving here for light, for beauty, for fulfillment of 
life!” The old man’s smile was tender. “It is what 
we are all starving for, isn’t it—the fulfillment of 
life? Only it is harder when you are young and haven't 
found your trail. But now you think you are about to 
find it in a government office in Washington at $125 
a month—payable on the first day of the month?” 

She laughed. “It is just because I am not so sure 
of finding it there that I have come to you. I want you 
to tell me.” 

The minister looked out over the blossoming clover 
fields, where bees and butterflies flitted in the sunshine 
of early May, then he turned back to her. “I studied 
law at the University, but at the end of my senior year 
I decided to enter the ministry. During the summer 
vacation there came an offer over which I hesitated—it 
was a temptation. A friend of my father’s, a lawyer 
belonging to a firm in New York, doing a great volume 
of honorable business in this country, with international 
connections besides, wrote for his firm offering to send 
me abroad for several years’ study, with the offer of a 
permanent position with them when I returned. If I 
justified the hopes they had of me, I should in a short 
while be earning a salary of $10,000 a year. The larg- 
est salary I have ever received,” he went on, “is the 
one I am getting now, $1,500, and the use of the manse. 
Like yours, it is not paid the first of the month.” But 
his eyes were untroubled. 

“And you declined it—why?” “I think it must have 
been because, like Agassiz, I didn’t have time to make 
money! Yes, I declined it. I am an old man now, al- 
most in sight of that ideal city of which we all dream, 
for which we all long, but I can truly say I have never 
regretted for one moment choosing as I did.” 





Qctober, 1934 


“Then you have some secret source of joy that com- 
pensates you. Don’t you owe it to me to tell me?” His 
face lighted. “Owe it to you? Yes, my child, I owe it 
to you, and whether, when you have heard it, you feel 
that you owe anything, we shall see. While I was in 
the University I studied Greek. One phrase that I culled 
from my reading has influenced all my life—indeed, it 
was responsible for my choice. It came to me as a 
light out of the dark. Personally, I believe that Christ, 
who is the light of all our seeing, gave it to me, but 
it was in the eternally lovely words of Plato that He 
gent it. ‘Having torches, they give them to one another.’ 
If you, too, take those words to live with you, they 
will light up the whole of life for you, and when you 
think of what it cost Jesus Christ just to be the Light 
of the World, what it has always cost any man or 
woman who has passed the light on, you will come to 
see that merely being happy and comfortable, well- 
dressed, amused, and fed through one’s only life seems 
hardly worth while—when one has only one life to 
live. Of this I am sure—no material good will ever 
satisfy those whom God has called to serve. Whatever 
form their vocation takes, they will be forever rest- 
less, forever homesick, until they know that they do 
not belong to themselves, but to that long and shining 
line following in Christ’s train, receiving their light 
from Him and handing on their torches to others—the 
shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 

“Thank you,” said the young teacher, “for letting me 
into your secret source of joy. I suppose,” and her 
eyes, too, were luminous, “each of us has a secret 
garden within ourselves, but whether the light shines 
there, the flowers bloom, or any bird sings in it de- 
pends on—what we choose.” 





Doing Something About It 


AVE you read the articles “For Mothers Only” 
H and “Third in a Great Succession” in this is- 

sue? Have they, perhaps, opened your eyes to 
rich opportunities for service, for kindness, for appre- 
ciation? Have they, perhaps, set you to wondering, 
“But what can J do about it?” 

Then, after reading them, will you not study the 
brief reports given below (from some of the outstand- 
ing ‘Record of Work” blanks) of ways in which some 
local Secretaries of Christian Education and Minis- 
terial Relief—women just like yourself—have helped 
to bring about wholesome contacts and couperation be- 
tween church and school. And that, after all, is the 
real heart of Christian Education. 

You may not be able to use any of these sugges- 
tions, just as they stand, but they are given in the 
hope that they will be suggestions, helping you to de- 
velop your own project of friendly codperation—that 
they will help you and your friends to “do something 
about it.” 

“In connection with National Education Week, ob- 
served in the public schools, we secured the consent 





of our pastor to preach on the topic, ‘Christian Edu- 
cation in Character Building.’ ” 

“The Secretary of C. E. and M. R., assisted by 
other auxiliary members whose husbands are profes- 
sors in the State Teachers’ College and Business Uni- 
versity here, entertained the Presbyterian students of 
both schools with supper twice during the year. In 
addition to the hostesses and guests of honor, Pres- 
byterian faculty members were also present.” 

“Members of our Auxiliary have entertained in their 
homes teachers in our public and private schools who 
are away from home; and school girls who were so 
far away from home that they could not return for 
Christmas were invited to spend their holidays with 
some of our members.” 

“One of our objectives for this year was the teach- 
ing of the Bible in the high schools of the city. Am 
glad to report this plan has been carried through. 
All ministers of the city taking turns teaching the Bible 
in both high schools. Much interest shown by young 
people.” 
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For Secretaries of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 


bright blue weather” to begin on the month’s ac- 
tivities outlined in your Friendly Guide. First, 
why not ask a little group of your own faithful friends 
to begin praying with you for the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund? This is the great unfinished task of our 
Church, and its work goes halting because we delay 
so long in putting it through. “More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of’—and 
it may be the prayers of some in your own church 
which will begin the great deed. 
And then begin to think about Christmas and to 


Toren could be no better time than ‘“‘October’s 


make your plans so that every man, woman, and child, 
may hear of the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief and 
have a joyous share in it. Does there seem to be a 
great deal to be done, and do vou sigh a little in think- 
ing of it? 
“Some day, not now, in God’s great library, 

IT shall take down the volume of my life, 
Wondering, no doubt, on many a page to see 

God’s wonder working through the toil and strife, 
And shining out in letters all of gold 

My Father’s patient love and tender care; 
God’s footnotes then I shall joy behold.” 





size. 





THE CHRISTMAS PAGEANT FOR 1934 


is called, “Ye Shall Find the Babe” and the cover picture is LeRolle’s 
beautiful picture, The Arrival of the Shepherds. 
Katharine A. See and can be adapted in various ways for churches of any 


We will issue in addition, a supplemental program and other materials, 
stories, and programs for Sunday school, auxiliaries and churches. 
materials, to be used in the interests of Life Dedication and the offering 
of the Joy Gift for Ministerial Relief, will be ready about October 15. 


It has been written by 
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Flowers That Keep Fresh 


“I'd rather buy a cheap bouquet 

To give to my friend this very day, 
Than a bushel of roses, white and red 
To put on his coffin when he’s dead.” 


There’s a lot of wisdom in this bit of doggerel. This 
little story tells of still another way of giving the 
flowers that do not wither, a way which one feels would 
bring real joy to one who had in life found it “more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 


Some months ago an “elect lady” ‘of our Church 


was called home. Soon after her funeral, this letter 
came from a group of her friends: 

“Enclosed please find a check for ten dollars, which 
has been contributed as a memorial to her. We knew 
that there would be worlds of floral offerings; and 
we felt that she would prefer it being placed to the 
credit of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
with you, than to be put into flowers for her funeral. 
She was a very practical woman, and we think this 
would give her greater pleasure, if she were to speak 
to us and say how she would like it spent.” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—September 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934 


Total decrease from all sources 


599 


$31,025.82 
30,089.16 


936.66 
4,803.75 


$ 5,740.41 
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Fifty Years in Korea 


66 HE year 1934-35 marks the fiftieth anniver- 

sary both of the founding of the Chosen Mis- 

sion of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
and of the beginning of Protestant Missions in Korea.” 
While our own Southern Presbyterian Church has had 
only forty-two years of service in Korea, we have shared 
in the founding and building up of the work and have 
reaped the benefits of those who preceded us. 

The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and the Metho- 
dist Church are this year celebrating their Jubilee and 
we quote from the various pamphlets gotten out by 
these Missions, as our work lies so closely with theirs. 


During the past fifty years God has wonderfully 
blessed the proclamation of his Word and two strong 
independent Churches, the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches of Korea, have been established. 

The first Protestant missionary to Korea came as the 
“physician to the American legation,” and would not have 
been allowed in the country on any other terms. When 
the first evangelistic missionaries came, on Easter 
Sunday, 1885, the notice board bearing a government 
edict against Christianity was still to be seen on a main 
street in Seoul, and, as late as 1883, a Christian Chinese 
soldier who had d-.stributed some Scriptures among the 
Koreans, had been deported at the request of the Korean 
government, 


The educated class could read Bibles and Christian 
books in the Chinese character and there were some 
portions of the New Testament in the Korean script, 
but these were soon found to be unsatisfactory. The 
first baptism was behind closed doors, with an American 
school teacher on guard, and, though on Easter Sun- 
day, 1887, there was a public service in a building 
which had been bought and fitted up as a church, yet, 
in 1888, “owing to objections raised by the Korean gov- 
ernment to mission work in the interior, the American 
Minister recalled the American missionaries” and “all 
religious services of every kind were stopped in the 
schools and little meeting places.” 

The British and Foreign Bible Society last year cir- 
culated 7,367 B bles and Old Testaments, 66,480 New 
Testaments and 633,839 Scripture portions. During the 
same time the Christian Literature Society published 
eighty-two books and sixty sheet tracts and issued a 
total of 58,226,918 pages. In addition 1,400,000 copies 
of a 24-page “Life of Christ,” written entirely in the 
words of Scripture, were distributed free by the Korean 
Church workers and missionaries all over the country. 


Our own Rev. W. M. Clark is engaged in editorial 
work for the Christian Literature Society which is a 
codperative work in which the Australian, Canadian, 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Boards, the 
Northern and Southern Methodist Boards are affiliated. 


The work of the Southern Presbyterian Church is 


centered in five stations besides two centers, Pyeng- 
yang and Seoul, codperating with the other Boards. 
The estimated population of this field is 3,598,800. 
In this territory we have a membership of 11,388, with 
a Christian constituency of 37,443. Serving the 613 
organized congregations and 501 meeting places are 
seventy-six foreign workers, together with 579 native 
workers, evangelistic, educational, and medical. 

Quoting again from “The Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Chosen Mission of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S.A.” 


THE AUTONOMOUS KOREAN CHURCH 


The Presbyterian Church of Korea today, with its 
total communicant membership of 103,530 and 456 or- 
dained pastors, stands as a monument to the power and 
grace of God which has raised it up within the short 
space of fifty years. The Rev. Kyung Jo Suh, who is 
still living, was one of the first seven Korean pastors 
to be ordained (1907). He was led to Christ by his 
brother, who was converted and baptised in Manchuria 
before the arrival of the first protestant missionaries 
in Korea. 


In addition to the Boards of Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, the General Assembly has its own Board of Edu- 
cation, which is seeking to assist in the training of 
future church leaders by granting aid and loans to 
certain promising young men, and thus enabling them 
to continue their higher education in universities in 
Japan and elsewhere. The Board of Christian Training 
is pushing the very important matter of training Sun- 
day-school teachers, and a representative Stewardship 
Committee is seeking to train the church in systematic 
benevolences. In spite of the poverty of the great mass 
of the membership the church last year raised Y 1,121,000 
for all purposes, and in spite of the economic pressure 
is pressing forward into new forms of activity. Over 
120 young men are studying in the Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, among whom are ten of last year’s 
graduating class of the Union Christian College in 
Pyengyang, and the standards of the ministry are stead- 
ily being raised. 

During the past year a nation-wide evangelistic cam- 
paign was carried on. This present year, under the 
leadership of the Assembly, greater emphasis is being 
placed on Personal Evangelism, the careful instruction 
of new believers, and the development of the Christian 
home life. In this way, more than ever, the transform- 
ing power of the gospel reaching out into every de- 
partment of life may be manifested before the non- 
Christian population, resulting, as it has in the past, 
not only in casting aside evil customs, but also in 
pressing on to learn new and improved ways of living, 
in the use of more up-to-date methods of farming, a 
greater desire for education and the proper training 
of children, and a new appreciation of the value of 
time and the proper use of it. 
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F. oreign 
Missions 


Next year the entire Church will be enlisted in a 
campaign to increase the amount of Christian literature 
read in every home. 

The Church is a Bible-reading Church. As a rule, 
none are baptised until they have learned to read the 
Word of God for themselves. In many of the poorer 
homes the Bible and hymnal are the only books and 
their well thumbed condition is an eloquent testimony 
to the important part that they play in the life of the 
family. 

The Church is one which in spite of the increas:ng 
economic pressure and the breaking down of social 
standards all about it is maintaining its high stand- 
ards; members who fail to keep the Sabbath or whose 
children marry non-Christians are publicly debarred 
from the communion table, drinking is forbidden and 
as a general rule the use of tobacco in any form is con- 
sidered as rendering a man unfit for the eldership. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Amid the unsettled political, social, and economic 
conditions throughout the Far East, the Church is 
facing an unparalleled situation. The young people 
throughout the land are in open revolt against the 
customs and habits of the past, and are eagerly reach- 
ing out for anything new. Multitudes are being car- 


ried away by the tides of materialism and commun‘sm 
sweeping in from both Japan and Russia, but on the 
other hand the attendances at Bible institutes, Bible 
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conferences and conventions for Sunday-school teachers 
and young people are larger than ever, and between 
75% and 85% of the great throngs that gather are 
young people under thirty years of age. They are de- 
manding of their pastors and teachers instruction 
which will enable them to answer the questions and 
criticism which are pressing in on them from all sides, 
and the Bible is being really discovered by many for 
the first time. 

When conditions in Manchuria to the north become 
more settled, we shall undoubtedly witness a mighty 
migration of Koreans into that new land, and the Korean 
Church there will be taxed to the utmost to meet the 
tremendous opportunities and calls that will be made 
upon it. 

Amid these rapidly changing and often perplexing 
conditions, which at the same time mean the greatest 
opening of doors that we have ever known, the great 
and insistent call is to redouble all our efforts to make 
the Church in Korea a Bible-centered, Bible-trained and 
Bible-loving Church, ready and able to stand against 
all attacks of atheistic and materialistic philosophy, 
and eager to press forward in the great work of the 
promotion of the gospel. 


May we not pray daily for God’s special blessing 
upon the whole Korean Church and people in this 
time of peculiar opportunity, and upon the Missions 
as they face the future. 











ie IS a peninsula, about the size of Kansas. 

Placed on a map of the United States it would 

extend from Detroit to Birmingham. 

Its climate is about the same as that of the same 
latitude in the United States, except for the rainy 
season of July and August. 

The population of Korea is 21,065,305, or nearly 
ten times the population of Kansas. 

Korean history dates back to the beginnings of 
things. In Pyengyang is a well, dug for King Kija, 
who lived in the time of Moses. Near Chemulpo 
is an altar on which the legendary King Tankum of 
Korea offered sacrifice before the time of Abraham. 

Korea kept her doors closed to the world and was 
known as the Hermit Kingdom until about fifty years 
ago. At that time she signed her first treaty with 
a Western Power, the United States, and gave to a 
Methodist missionary first permission to begin educa- 
tional and evangelistic work. 

With that small beginning in 1884, the Korean 
Church today is almost unequalled on the mission field 
as a self-supporting and self-governing Church. This 
marvellous growth of the Christian Church in Korea 
has been called the modern marvel of Christian mis- 
sions. 

Stanley High says, “Geography has been unkind 
to Koreans.” 


Korea Is Not an Island 


When Korea signed her first treaty with a Western 
Power, the United States, in 1882, she was looking 
for help. Surrounded by three great powers, she trusted 
she might be delivered from all three. 

But the Russian Bear was moving southward toward 
Vladivostok, and Japan realized the danger of that 
peninsula pointed like a pistol at her heart. To keep 
other hands off that pistol, Japan fought the China- 
Japanese War of 1894, and the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904. Yes, geography was unkind to Korea, and 
it was only a question of which of the three great pow- 
ers should control Korea. ‘Today if you will look on 
the maps for Korea, you will find Chosen. 

Two thousand years ago there was another little 
country to which geography was unkind. That little 
country, Judea, surrounded by great nations, lost her 
identity, but gave the world a great religion. 

Those who have studied the remarkable success of 
missionary work in Korea predict that history will 
repeat itself and that Korea will give birth to a spiritual 
leadership which will lead the nations of the East to 
God. 

With your prayers, the people of Chosen will be- 
come God’s chosen people-—From Korean Snap Shots, 
issued by the Korea Methodist News Service. 









































































HERE was no alternative. If we wanted to see 

the show, we must remove our shoes and check 

them at the door. And we did want to see the 
show. It was a movie of “The Ten Commandments.” 
Not often does the Kunsan Theatre offer attractions 
that can be enjoyed by Christians. So we had the en- 
tire student body of our Boys School there to see this 
distinctly worthwhile picture. 

But to see the show, I must first take off my shoes 
and check them! To get inside, I must abandon my 
Western habit and preferences, and follow the Oriental 
custom. To reach my goal, I must do their way! I 
must check my shoes at the door! 

The same rule applies wherever we go. At church, 
our shoes come off at the door. At the school, our 
shoes are barred. At their homes, we step out of our 
shoes into their dwellings. 

This is typical of our contact at all points with these 
beloved friends. To get ‘inside,’ we must check our 
shoes at the door. In all our efforts to accomplish 
the purpose which brought us here, we find the first 
requisite to be “Check your shoes at the door.”” What 
are these shoes which a Westerner must pull off and 
leave outside, if he would gain admission to the hearts 
of these people of the East? 

First, we have to discard that careless informality 
which marks our daily friendly greeting back home. 
Courtesy is innate here, and breach of courtesy noticed 
and disapproved. A brief “good morning” over your 
shoulder without turning around is not enough, when 
your secretary appears each morning. A curt “how do 
you do?” and a slight nod without pausing in your 
course, is not adequate, as you meet your friends going 
into church, or on the street. A solicitous inquiry as 
to his health and his home is in order. 

To enter the room and salute or greet the group as 
one, is common ard prover (if not grammatically, at 
least socially) back home, but here, each one in the 
gathering should be singled out and greeted un- 
hurriedly. And a careful farewell greeting is most es- 
sential. How often I have turned to hurry out of a 
shop after making a purchase, and, just happening 
to glace back, beheld the shopkeeper bowing deeply and 
expecting me to return the courtesy. 

Our short, hasty greetings serve well in America, 
but here, we must check those shoes at the door and 
learn to take time to find out whether he has had 
his breakfast, each morning, and not let him get away 
without wishing him a most peacefui departure and 
journey. 

Second, the general abruptness of manner which we 
brought with us has to be checked at the door, or we 
find that we cannot really get “inside.” Not only in 
salutations, but in all our dealings, our abruptness 
works only discomfort and confusion to them, and 
unsatisfactory results for us. A matter is not quickly 
taken up and disposed of in this climate! It is 
marvellous how much more there is to be said, and IS 
said, and is PERTINENTLY said on any matter, 
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“Check Your Shoes at the Door” 


By JOHN B. VAIL, Kunsan, Chosen 
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of thes 
. . for us, 
after we Westerners thought the matter settled and but ac: 
closed! It took SIX hours one day last week for wee dis 
presbytery, in a called meeting, to approve three calls sala 
and three lesser items. We “furriners” expected to ; Prai 
be through and get home in one-third of that time! to aba 
CHECK YOUR SHOES AT THE DOOR! This missiol 
brisk finality, this abruptness, has no place under Sup 
Oriental skies. Atonen 
Third, many habits and practices which are com- told n 
mon at home among Christians and among Christian Saviou 
leaders, must be checked at the door here. Our We co 
brethren in Christ here would be grievously offended sage. 
by many indulgences which are rarely questioned at pravit) 
home. Then these must certainly be put aside, as Saviou 
we come into their land. For example, the use of No, 
tobacco is a serious offense in the church. It renders nothin 
a man ineligible for the office of elder, and is un- 
thinkable in a minister. For a missionary to smoke 
before them would be most offensive. And while smok- 
ing among foreigners is not unknown, it is so little 
as to be negligible. And with many, the shoes were 
worn right up to the front door, then checked there. 
Fourth, we have to discard our impatience if we 
would really get “inside,” with these friends. Im- A 


patience is a terrible sin to them, and a most tenacious 


: ‘ 
one, among us. Every day, every hour, come increas- 


F 


ing strains on the patience of the poor, high-strung, . 
methodic Western missionary. And with each out- aor a 
burst of impatience, we realize that we’re trying to m2 
ee gs en, in no 
get inside with our shoes on, and it just can’t be done! erp 
What would a mission doctor do without patients? of the 
Equally vital is it for the school principal, the evan- den 
gelist, to develop patience. In the school, in the hos- scrap 
pital, in the churches, on the road, in the home, pa- fifty 
tience must rule or our efforts will be largely wasted. ee 
The shoes of impatience must be checked at the door. oan 
Fifth, and last, must be checked that superiority and t 
complex which too often is found among Westerners leaves 
in their attitude toward the Orient. Either that com- gathe 
plex goes, or the door of their souls remains fast In fe 
closed to us. We must come in the spirit of Jesus, Th 
humble, as the servant of all. The Orientals know beds. 
that among Westerners this superiority complex is the r 
common. And they very properly resent any mani- in th 
festation of it. And we must keep in mind the fact nine 
that our Lord came among men as an Oriental. plant 
Check your shoes at the door? Yes, as we come, pulle 
all these impedimenta must be put off if we are to get rice 
inside and see the show. trans 
It was awkward at the theatre to remove my shoes cut « 
and check them. Awkward, but easy after all. And to pt 
I forgot about the shoes once the show began, and wher 
enjoyed it fully as much as if I had been properly Witl 
shod through it all! in t 
But suppose they had insisted on our checking our after 
shirts or our trousers at the door! Well, I probably man 
would have kept my shirt and missed the show. I nam 
would have stayed outside. y 
So the things we have to shed to get inside the life toug 
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of these brethren are easily parted with. It is awkward 
for us, to be sure, to make the re-adjustments necessary, 
but actually these things we have to put aside are bet- 
ter dispensed with than retained under any circum- 
stances. 

Praise God we are not even asked, much less required 
to abandon anything that is vital to our message or 
mission ! 

Suppose we were told to check the message of the 
Atonement at the door, or stay out! Suppose we were 
told not to propagate the idea that Jesus is the only 
Saviour of men! We simply would have to stay out. 
We could not offer to lost souls such a vitiated mes- 
sage. Suppose we were told not to talk about the de- 
pravity of man. Then why come in to tell about our 
Saviour, if there is no call for one? 

No, we have to check our shoes as we enter, but 
nothing more. It has been claimed that unless we 
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check certain doctrines and standards as we enter, we 
cannot hope to get inside the heart of these people 
and get a hearing. That unless our schools check their 
evangelistic efforts at the door and bring in only secu- 
lar programs, they will find themselves outside. That 
unless our hospitals check their gospel message at the 
door, and bring in only medicine and surgery for the 
body, they will have no following. That unless the 
Christian Church checks its claim to exclusiveness in 
its message of salvation and comes in ready to go 
arm in arm with “sister-religions” to uplift the race, 
it will find itself left outside, after all. 

It is not the case. These things need not be, can- 
not be checked at the door. Many minor things must 
go, yes, but not the essentials, not one of them. 

“Check your shoes at the door’—but keep your 
shirt on! 





Farming in Korea 
By R. M. WILSON, M. D., Soonchun, Korea 


ARM life in Korea is so different from what 
fF we have at home, and yet, in many ways, it is 

the same. The thing that strikes me is how these 
people can farm the same land for hundreds of years 
and yet it produces well. This is because they put 
in no seed without fertilizing. ‘The gathering of fer- 
tilizers is the task of millions here. Just at this time 
of the year (May) hundreds of men, women and chil- 
dren are seen cutting grass, gathering leaves, and 
scrapping for any kind of waste for fertilizer. About 
fifty years ago the missionaries brought out poplar trees, 
and, while they are not a very valuable tree, the 
leaves and limbs make fine fertilizer. When we trim 
and top the trees in the colony, they scrap over these 
leaves for the rice beds. Many go to the hills and 
gather oak leaves which are very scarce in the valleys. 
In fact, very few oaks are seen about here. 

The people are very busy just now planting the rice 
beds. These must be fertilized heavily, which keeps 
the men, women, and children on the job until late 
in the evenings, and one cannot have a meeting before 
nine o’clock, and then they are sleepy. Rice is first 
planted into beds, and along in June this will be 
pulled up and then planted into the large fields. The 
rice is handled many times—first, seed planted, then 
transplanted one stalk at a time, then weeded, then 
cut one stalk at a time, then pulled through a comb 
to pull off the grain, last it’s beaten in a pestle to hull, 
When it is ready for eating. With us it’s all “rice.” 
With them it’s mo when transplanted, narrak when 
in the stalk or hull, sol when hulled and then pop 
alter cooked. Or it’s Chinjy when served to a gentle- 
man or your superior. There are probably a few other 
names for it that I do not know. 

The second great crop is barley, which is a very 
tough and hardy grain, stands the snow and cold and 


will grow most any place. It is planted in the fall, 
fertilized with liquid fertilizer once in the winter, and 
then in the spring. With plenty of fertilizer you can 
force a good crop upon almost any land. It is the 
food of the poor people, as corn bread down South. 
The wealthy here own most of the rice lands and the 
poor farm it for half the grain, the farmer paying the 
tax and doing all the work. He is allowed to have 
all the barley he can raise upon the owner’s dry fields 
or upon the rice land if he can squeeze in a crop 
out of rice season. The owner makes anywhere from 
ten per cent to 16 per cent upon his rice land in this 
way and it is about the safest investment out there. 
The land never wears out and rarely fails to produce 
a crop. 

The cabbage and turnip crops are important, but 
these are usually grown about the cottage, both a spring 
and fall crop. This crop is gathered, washed, and 
put down raw into crocks with red pepper, salt, etc., 
quite like sauerkraut, and then it must “become” as 
they say. After a week or two it is ripe and ready 
to eat and is the great side dish eaten by all this part 
of the world to season the rice and make it “go 
down,” so to speak. It is really a wonderful food, 
a raw vegetable three times a day the year round, a 
thing we Westerners could well imitate. They do not 
cook any salt with the rice but this pickle or Kimchy, 
as they call it, gives the seasoning. I think they ge. 
in too much red pepper which probably accounts for 
some of the common kidney troubles. But they have 
far better teeth than we do, and eat very little sugar 
or meats, which is a very good thing. It is funny 
how the children of missionaries born out here dearly 
love Kimchy, because from infancy the nurses will 
give them a little (this is strictly against the rules, 
which may account for their so desiring it). Many 
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think this pickle is the source of so many round worms 
out here, but if the proper fertilizer is used there 
should be no danger from this point. This pickle 
has a very strong odor and must be kept out in the 
yard. Many Westerners do not care for it at all, 
though I like it and we serve it occasionally on our 
table. 

I often quarrel with the lepers for planting so many 
watermelons when our farm space is so scarce, but they 
dearly love melons. A melon patch here is an inter- 
esting sight. All over the hillsides holes are dug about 
eighteen inches deep and fertilizer put in, and water- 
melons or canteloups planted. As soon as these begin 
to ripen, a melon watch tower is erected from cheap 
poles and straw roof, and here the owner must reside 
day and night to- protect his patch: from invaders. 
We often drive up to a patch and purchase a dozen 
or more small white melons, which our children like 
very much. Up until a few years ago their water- 
melons were very poor, due to the very wet and rainy 
season, but now they are learning to plant them upon 
the mountain sides, and the Japanese have helped to 
bring in a very nice variety of melons which we often 
purchase. There are two striking things seen upon 
the hillsides, the graves and the melon patches. I 
allow my lepers to plant melons at first, which means 
they will dig and work the poor soil into good land, 
and then later we put in grain crops. 

The Japanese Government will provide half the 
cost of reclaiming narrow strips of sea. A dyke is 
erected across, and this land made into farms. Mil- 
lions have been spent in this way, and just now we 
are starting such a reclamation at the colony because 
we can’t buy land. It takes about two years to wash 
the salt from such soil, and then it makes fine land. 

A native plow is a very crude affair, and about the 
same thing Abraham used in his day—a forked limb 
of a tree, one fork as handle, on the other a piece of 
steel is placed and the cow pulls it. Much of their 
plowing is done right in the water, for rice is planted 
in water. 

On much of the land here they get two crops a 
year, barley and then the rice crop. In the Philip- 
pines they get two crops of rice, for they have eternal 
summer down there. Our seasons and temperature 
here are about like that of the Carolina or Virginia 
section in the U. S. A. 

In northern Korea, broom corn and millet is the poor 
man’s crop and takes the place of barley down here. 
All Korea, China, India, and the East desire white 
rice, the whiter the better. It is often polished and 
whitened with lime until much of the food value is 
taken away, resulting in beriberi, a common and 
serious complaint here. I do not allow my lepers 
white rice, but the less polished, and require that some 
barley and beans be cooked with it. 

Bread is a great treat to the Korean and is eaten 
on New Year or birthdays. It is not our bread, but 
boiled or steamed dough, and to me about like so 
much rubber and about as digestible. It is very 
fortunate that it is rarely eaten. They do not say, 
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“How old are you?” but “How many rice cakes have 
you eaten?” You may have been born on the last 
day of the year, but the next day you are “one rice 
cake old.” So this makes our way of counting ages 
from one to two years off from their way. 

The Japanese have spurred the Koreans on so that 
they are now raising a good deal of cotton, though of 
poor grade. This can never be a very large cotton- 
producing country, due to the fact that the summer 
is too wet and cloudy, which is all right for rice but 
poor for cotton. Cotton is usually the woman’s crop, 
and the entire crop can be brought home in a basket 
upon her head. But there are so many people pro- 
ducing a little that it amounts to a good deal in the 
end. Cotton is usually planted late in summer after 
the barley is cut, and then, before the bolls have fully 
opened, the stalks are often pulled up and taken to 
the hillsides and spread out on the graves to be opened 
by the fall sunshine. Some women will prize the boll 
open and leave in the sun. When a boy I used to 
pick from 150 to 200 pounds a day. That would be 
a big crop for one average family here. It is all sold 
through the government agency only. ‘The government 
must import much cotton, so they are pushing the 
growing of this crop and have made remarkable im- 
provement since starting, especially in this southern 
section. In the past, they sowed it like so many beans, 
but now use better methods. 

Mrs. Wilson and I have been visiting among some 
of the country churches and enjoying it. After service 
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I usually see the sick and extract a lot of teeth. Often 
an old lady will open her jaw and say, “Pull this 
one, now this one, and now this one,” and never com- 
plain. Then the brave little lads will walk up like 
men and ask for a tooth to be pulled. I usually make 
them a talk on better health methods. Pastor Kim 
Hyung Jai was with us at Sumga, and we had a fine 
time. The little pastor there is so fine, he and his 
wife both. The worst thing about trips in the coun- 
try is the flies. I grab a sandwich from a basket and 
slam down the lid and then shoo flies with one hand 
and eat with the other. After this is a fine time to 
make a talk on flies. It used to keep one nurse in 
the hospital busy taking dead flies from the babies’ 
ears. My talks on hygiene are usually preliminary to 
the gospel message, and they need both. 

I asked a farmer the other day what he paid a farm 
servant and he replied, “Thirty yen a year and his 
food,” which is less than ten dollars for the year’s 
work, And you can get all you want at this rate. 

Pray for our work here. It is glorious to see the 
joy and hope that come into their lives after they be- 
come Christians. And it is a joy to visit the little coun- 
try churches and learn what earnest, faithful people 
they are; to see each woman bring a small bag of 
rice and place upon the pulpit for an offering, because 
they have no money. At each meal a small portion 
is set aside for the Lord. He that is “faithful over 
a few things, I will make . . . ruler over many things.” 





Through the Year 


in Soonchun Field 


By J.C. CRANE, Soonchun, Korea 


“Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch 
forth the curtains of thy habitations: spare not, lengthen 
thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes; for thou shalt 
spread abroad on the right hand and on the left; and 
thy seed shall possess the nations.” 

That’s what we have been doing the past year— 
our “tent” having been pitched at least once in sixty- 
seven churches in seven counties. We have dwelt 
literally behind curtains in almost as many churches 
(minus the curtain often!) and have stretched the cords 
of our feeble exertions over the entire territory of the 
presbytery, except about a dozen groups, most of which 
have been visited by Mr. Unger and Dr. Wilson, each 
in his own field. The rest have been visited by Mr. 
Kim, or are pastored directly, as the local church and 
the leper hospital groups. One feels as though the 
“propeller extremities” were made of the finest India 
rubber, and good roads, plus an old Ford enables one 
to travel fast enough to touch two churches a day more 
often than not. 

In terms of time, roughly speaking, six months of 
the year have been spent in itinerating among the 
churches, with the care of almost “all the churches,” 


while Dr. Preston was on furlough. The other six 
months were used in Bible revision with the New Testa- 
ment Committee, covering John, Philippians, half of 
Luke, and seven chapters of Mark; in evangelistic 
meetings and country classes; in Assembly and Federal 
Council meetings; in Bible Institute and class work; 
summer conference in the field; installing an electric 
light plant on Chirisan for the missionary Summer 
Camp Graham (using a discarded machine from 
Kwangju Hospital); two weeks ‘“‘vacation” spent pre- 
paring retiring Vice-Moderator speech for Federal 
Council and Assembly sermon; and one week spent 
in AUDITING! 

We have lost one pastor and one helper from our 
field—one filling a vacancy caused by another pastor 
leaving for the north, the other retired for lack of 
funds. This leaves heavier work on fewer men. But 
there seems no other way out of shrinking income, 
both from America and from the native sources—the 
latter due chiefly to a semi-famine year, with heavy 
winds destroying the best of the fall crop, and a com- 
plete failure of the lucrative crop of Hai-OO—a water 
plaintain, or sea-weed which brings a sen a sheet, 
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about the size of a large photo film, and dried in the 
sun much the same. 

These “hard times” have caused unrest among pas- 
tors who seemed to face starvation incomes, and they 
have been tempted with more calls than usual, due 
to the scarcity of good men in the ministry—even with 
thirty-seven graduates from the Seminary this year. 
Two of our men resisted much larger salary or much 
bigger church calls, and our Jocal pastor “stayed put.” 
Two evangelistic meetings encouraged both a pastor 
and a helper to “endure the cross’—and when one en- 
ters a village where faces are swollen from starvation, 
it takes a hard heart to resist the plea for help, or 
to tell a church they must “carry their load” and tithe 
—by cutting out tobacco. Lest anyone think their re- 
ligion is good enough, let me say that in a tiny village 
the average cost of tobacco is yen 100 per month— 
enough to feed ten families a meagre living. Twice 
that amount is spent for liquor, and no one knows 
how much goes for useless medicine, for sorcery, mor- 
phine, adultery and other crime. 

When the liquor bill costs the entire living of every 
man, woman, and child for from one to two months 
of the year—regardless of whether they happen to be 
the direct consumer—one wonders at the wisdom of 
our homeland in selling liquor “for revenue only.” 
It costs days of unfitness for work, reckless waste of 
time, wife-beating, etc. Well you know better, but if 
you'll come see conditions here, maybe some things are 
worse than bandits, who, like the poor, are “with you 
alway.” 

There is marked increase in zeal among Christians, 
and increased interest among non-Christians as well. 
It is relatively easy to arrive late in the afternoon 
in a village and fill the church to overflowing at 
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night—often with crowds outside, all of whom listen 
intently and often seem loath to leave. Of course 
there are centers where the lives of Christians have 
not honored his Name, and there the story is differ- 
ent. The additions by baptism, while showing an in- 
crease, no longer are a real index of the situation, 
as financial pressure personally makes the fear of a 
yen presbytery dues and Every Member Canvass, a 
distinct retarding influence against any zeal for bap- 
tism. Moreover the fear of discipline in marrying 
non-Christians, or violations of the Sabbath, is prob- 
ably a retarding influence. None the less the Church, 
even the laity, are restless when proper discipline is 
not administered, and nothing solves schism in a group 
more than just and merciful discipline. 

With one whole-time evangelist trying to fill three 
men’s shoes and carry on literary work, supplying 
sermonic material to some 350 groups monthly, news- 
paper religious articles, and revision work, the evan- 
gelistic meetings in unchurched districts have been 
neglected. Nevertheless, of the seven churches built, 
two are in new centers. 

Recently a “backslider” in the Mokpo field, who 
had refused to read any Christian literature, having 
become a confirmed Communist, was handed a sheet 
of our sermonic material by his wife, became inter- 
ested in it, and subscribed for the monthly outlines. 
Pray it may be the means of his return. 

One of the most impressive occasions of the year 
was the unveiling of a monument to Dr. R. T. Coit 
by the Korean Christians of his former field—five 
years after illness removed him from the field, and 
two years after his death! If ever a missionary made 
the impression that “God is love” on the hearts of 
his people, Dr. Coit was that man. God grant us as 
clear a witness. 


The Other Ninety-Seven 


. Korea is a land of villages. 

About twice the size of Ohio it has more than three 
times as many people. 

And yet, Seoul, the capital and largest city, is only 
slightly larger than Columbus, Ohio, and Pyengyang, 
the second largest city is less than 150,000. 

It is readily seen that there is an enormous rural 
population. More than 80 per cent of Korea’s people 
are rural. 

But almost never does the Korean live in an isolated 
house. Find one Korean house and you find a village 
of ten, fifty, five hundred or more houses. 

Near Kongju is a “Valley of a Thousand Villages.” 
From one hill-top Stanley High says he counted twenty 
villages. What an immense task to establish a church 
in each of these villages! 

In speaking of Korea’s vast population, Bishop 


Welch says, “If we could conceive of all the people 
of the earth being lifted temporarily into the air and 
then, beginning on January first, being replaced, one 
each day to each square mile’ of the earth’s surface of 
the country to which they belong, the entire population 
of the United States would be back early in February. 
If we dealt with Korea in the same way it would take 
until the Fourth of July.” 


Only two or three in every hundred of these villages 
has been touched with the Gospel message. 


The seed sown in the three already reached has fallen 
on good ground. 


The seed sown on the other ninety-seven will also 
fall on good ground. 


—From Korean Snap Shots—issued by the 
Korea Methodist News Service. 
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God's Guidance 


By WILLIE BURNICE GREENE, Kunsan, Korea 


the Island of Pe-on-do. Would you like to know 
how we got there? 

I was to hold classes in a very distant part of the 
Kunsan territory. Before leaving home, I had planned 
to visit this island after holding our second class, 
Tong Song Nee Church, which was within three miles 
of the village where we would take the boat for the 
island; so while there sent a man to inquire about a 
boat, and, after several trips, he reported a boat leav- 
ing with the early tide the next A. M. 

Though it was only four o’clock, we got supper 
ready, and afterwards got our loads fixed up and 
started out for the boat by “ankle express,” arriving at 
seven P. M. Sure enough there was a small fishing 
boat drawn up on the sand waiting for the morning tide 
to carry it out. After crossing the long stretch of mud, 
we deposited our loads in the boat; and then had to 
make up our minds between two ways of spending 
the night. 


One way was to recross that stretch of mud and go 
back to the nearest house of the village, and spend 
the hours remaining before the tide in an inn where 
whiskey was sold. Here the other passengers were 
staying all crowded into one small room, with much 
drinking going on. Then in the wee hours of the 
morning when the tide came, walk back to the boat, 
and this time perhaps walk through the water to get 
to the boat. 


The other way was to sleep on the boat and be there 
when the tide came. Either way, it meant sleeping 
on the floor. Which would you have chosen, I wonder? 


We decided on the boat; so we lay down on the floor 
of the boat, with nothing between us except a rice 
straw sack spread out on the boards. When I say, 
nothing between us but the sack, I’m overlooking the 
many inhabitants of the rice straw sack, which con- 
tinued to make their claim to the sack known to us 
all through the night. Thus we passed the night, 
looking up into the heavens full of stars so numerous 
it was impossible to count them, and what a wonder- 
ful sight it was. 


About two o’clock people began to come aboard, 
which in itself forced us to sit up, since there was no 
room to lie down. But by then we were ready to sit 
up anyhow, to rest our bones which had been trying 
so hard all night to soften the boards. At three-forty- 
five A. M. we set out to sea and went, and went, and 
went. It was beautiful to see day breaking and the 
distant mountains taking shape out of the darkness. 
We reached Pe-on-do at eight-thirty A. M., but before 
we could set up housekeeping and get breakfast it was 
most eleven o’clock. 


In 1923 and again in 1928 I made a trip over to 
this island, but had not been here since the church 
was built, and oh, how good it was to see a church 
and to hear a church bell ringing on that island, out 
in the midst of the Yellow Sea; and better still to 
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see the Christians. They are still few in number, but 
I look forward to the time when every one on the 
island will know Him, who is Life indeed. Four of 
the five faithful women, of whom I’ve written you 
before, are still here, the other one has gone to be 
with her Lord, which is better still. E-Sung Wha, the 
man who kept the gate at our hospital in past years, 
is still looking after the little flock, and he is so proud 
of the church. It sits up on a hillside and has a 
lovely view out over the water, and can be seen not 
only by the people of the island, but by people coming 
and going in boats out on the sea. 

The next day we wanted to go back to the mainland 
if we could get a boat to a place called Chi-chi-po to 
hold our next class. There were eight boats drawn 
up to the island but not one of them would take us, 
for they have a superstition about taking women on 
board. They think some calamity will befall them. 
In my Bible reading that morning, this verse stood 
out to me. “Wait on the Lord: be of good courage, 
and he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the 
Lord.” So I waited on him for that boat. I knew that 
if he wanted us to go on to the next appointment, he 
would provide the way. 

cre ££ 4 

“Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things.” (Psalm 72:18.) “For 
thou art great, and doeth wondrous things: thou art 
God alone.” (Psalm 86:10.) 


While teaching Saturday morning at Pe-on-do, a 
son of one of the Christians came in and, after bowing 
in prayer, he said, ‘“The boatman who brought you over 
has just come in and he says he will take you to 
Chi-chi-po, but says he must go immediately with the 


tide. I told the boy to make the arrangements with 
the boatman; for I knew God had sent our boat. We 
stopped teaching, and, after having prayer for the 
church we were leaving, we and all the Christians went 
to the house to get our loads ready. As each piece 
was tied up someone would take it to the boat. Fi- 
nally, when the last thing was ready, we rushed down 
to the boat and already the tide had come in, so we had 
to walk up a plank to get into the boat. There was 
a good breeze blowing in the right direction to take 
us to Chi-chi-po. 

Listen to what the boatman replied when I asked 
him if he had passengers to bring to the island, or 
on what business he had come. ‘We didn’t have any 
one at all, or any load; after breakfast we started out 
with an empty boat, and there was a strong wind that 
blew us straight to the island, and we came in two 
hours.” (That in itself was remarkable, for it had 
taken us over five hours to make the same trip as we 
came from the mainland.) 

Besides sending the boat for us, I felt that God 
had sent those three boatmen that they might hear 
mcre about the gospel and be saved. All the Korean 
women who were with me were feeling sick and were 


(Continued on page 632) 










A great mis- 
sionary has gone 
from our midst. 
After a long, 
painful illness, 
Miss Elisaheth J. 
Shepping passed 
away in Kwang- 
ju, Korea, on 
June 26, 1934, 
and her going 
leaves a vacancy 
which can never 
be filled, for all 
who knew her 
realize that her 
career in this 
land was unique. She has been called the Mary 
Slessor of Korea. 


For the cause of Christ in Korea and for the Korean 
people she gave her all—time, strength, energy, mind, 
devotion, and possessions. A few days after the funeral, 
when it was necessary to dispose of her things, there 
were pitifully few found to divide. No one who came 
to her for help went away empty-handed. When she 
had no money to give, she gave bedding, food, books, 
tracts, cloth, towels—anything she had. In depres- 
sion years, when Neel Bible School budget was in- 
sufficient, she put her own scant salary into the budget 
~-her very living, retaining only enough to sustain her- 
self in the barest, most meager fashion. 


Miss Shepping was born in Germany, September 26, 
1880. Her father died when she was young and her 
childhood was spent in Germany with her grandmother. 
At the age of eleven, she joined her mother in America, 
but in young womanhood, when she accepted Jesus 
as her Saviour according to the teachings of the Prot- 
estant Church, she was cut off from her Roman Catho- 
lic family and loved ones, and thereafter lived alone, 
entirely for the Master she had chosen to follow at any 
cost. 


Her education was varied, fitting her for the three 
types of work on the mission field, evangelistic, edu- 
cational, and medical; and like Moses, she was thor- 
oughly but unconsciously prepared for the place of 
leadership she was called to fill. Her primary educa- 
tion was in Germany; her high school, in New York. 
Before she was twenty-one, she had graduated as a 
nurse, and later held various important positions in 
several hospitals in New York city—among the Italian 
immigrants, in a Jewish sanatorium, coming in contact 
with rich and poor. All these experiences fitted her 
in a singular way for the important life she was to 
live among the Korean people. When she became a 
Protestant, she enthusiastically began to study God’s 
Word, up till then a closed book to her. She was 
graduated from Dr. White’s Biblical Seminary of New 
York, and offered her life for the mission field, 
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Miss Elisabeth J. Shepping 


An Appreciation 


fired with a zeal for saving lost souls, and for giving 
them the opportunity to feed on the Bread of Life. 

Like Paul, Miss Shepping was spurred on by the 
overwhelming desire to work the harder because of the 
years she felt she had wasted before she became a true 
follower of Jesus. From the time she arrived in Korea 
in 1912, until she was laid aside by her last illness in 
February of this year, she kept unwaveringly to her 
purpose. Although weakened in body, she worked with 
undaunted spirit and with what seemed at times almost 
superhuman energy, to accomplish the aim she set out 
to reach. 

Miss Shepping had a versatile mind, a talent for 
organization, and a remarkable command of the Korean 
language. She was a pioneer in a large sense in many 
directions. She translated into Korean the most essen- 
tial parts of the nurses’ textbook, ‘““Maxwell and Pope’s 
Practical Nursing”; and also Dock and Stewart’s “Out- 
line of the History of Nursing.” She was one of the 
founders of the Nurses’ Association of Korea, serving 
as its president many years, and by going to both Mon- 
treal and Tokyo, succeeded in getting the Korean or- 
ganization affiliated with the International Nurses’ As- 
sociation. In three different hospitals, also, she acted 
as superintendent of nurses, training many Korean 
nurses herself, and also doing much of the actual nurs- 
ing. 

For many years Miss Shepping did wide evangelistic 
itinerating on her pony or in her little pony-cart. She 
devoted much time to house-to-house visitation in un- 
evangelized territory and sowed the Seed far and wide, 
joyfully enduring many hardships. She translated the 
constitution and by-laws of the women’s work of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., and, with a mere hand- 
ful of educated women to help, she organized thousands 
of Christian women into the efficient Woman’s Auxil- 
iary of the Presbyterian Church of Korea. She founded, 
and acted as principal, of the Neel Bible School, 
teaching as many as five or six subjects herself. She 
organized the W.C.T.U. of Korea and was active in 
the suppression of the liquor traffic. She did a great 
dgal of relief work among the poor. But her passion 
was saving souls and salvaging lives. She rescued 
many girls from worse than death, adopting thirteen 
of them as her own daughters, and marrying them into 
good Christian homes. She nursed from infancy sev- 
eral Korean babies whose mothers had died. ‘Though 
so frail that she was rarely free from pain and had to 
teach many of her classes from her bedside, yet she 
took only one furlough in her twenty-two vears of 
service, and that was not for rest but to attend the 
International Nurses’ Association in Montreal on be- 
half of the Korean Association. At that time she spoke 
before an audience of 5,000, among whom were repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion government and other digni- 
taries. 
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The Koreans felt that Miss Shepping belonged to 
them, and they took charge of her funeral, paying most 
of the expenses, for well they knew that she had given 
them her all. Hundreds from every walk of life at- 
tended the ceremony, for she had touched with service 
the lives of all classes, from bankers to beggars. Her 
funeral in reality was a triumphal procession. It was 
June when she was laid to rest. The mountains were 
oreen and the flowers very lovely. Beautiful Oriental 
lilies, Chinese delphiniums, gladioli, irises, Shasta 
daisies, larkspur, spirea, roses, and pansies were banked 
by loving hands in profusion about her grave on the 
hillside above our mission compound. 


Her life was singularly complete. Though only 
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fifty-three years old, she had worked fast and well 
and had accomplished all of her main objectives, lay- 
ing broad, solid foundations upon which others can 
build. Her frail body only is dead. Her work lives. 
She started work that will go on multiplying forever. 
She started many lives on the road to eternity. And 
it is for us who are left to take the torch from her 
fallen hand and hold it high to light the path for 
the many who still sit in darkness. 


(Signed) Marie B. Knox, 


Exiza E. TALMAGE, 
On behalf of Kwangju Station. 


Kwangju, Korea. 





A Parable of the Lily of the Valley 


By L. T. NEWLAND, Kwangju, Korea 


sionaries went to her reward. It was in the 

month of May when far up on the mountains 
of Korea in damp, cool coves, the beautiful wild lilies 
of the valley spread their white fragrant carpet over 
the leaves and mold which sheltered them during the 
winter. 

On the day of the funeral a missionary friend went 
up a long mountain pass to where there was a bed 
of lilies and brought back a huge bouquet of those beau- 
tiful flowers. Loving hands formed them into a white 
scarf which was thrown over the casket to hide death 
beneath beauty and fragrance. The perfume lingered 
on long after the casket had been taken to its resting 
place on a hill back of Kwangju station but the flowers 
soon faded to the color of the clay mound on which 
they rested. 

It was a beautiful thought that death was covered 
with the fragrant artistry of life, but too soon life 
faded, beauty passed and death was left in undisputed 
possession. 

At the foot of leaping waterfalls, beside crystal lakes 
and on the top of mountain peaks, which made re- 
served seats for the pageant of cloud, receding mountain 
ranges and bits of seas, painted to marvelous color 
by the setting sun, sat great thinkers while they evolved 
a noble philosophy and hauntingly attractive religion 
for the Koreans. True, only the educated, even par- 
tially, understood what was meant by the high sound- 
ing phrases. The ignorant caught a glimpse of their 
meaning in the story of mountain spirits and those in- 
definable sources of help which ride in on the waves 
or hide in the great trees of that land. 

Korea has set her own literary jewels in the golden 
girdle of time which binds all nations together. She 
has hung her great paintings and placed her delicate 
carvings in the art galleries of the world. Most of 
her artistic creations have been concerned with gods 
and the spirits who are supposed to interest themselves 
Inman. Yes, there is beauty and there is perfume in 


A FEW years ago the mother of one of our mis- 


this flowering of the half mystical thinking of old 
Korea. 

Many look at this scarf thrown over Korean life and 
they say there is to be found beauty and the perennial 
upspringing of the inner longing of an artistic people, 
who speak in glowing terms of God, and therefore must 
be searching after him. How slow we are to learn the 
lesson of the fading flower! All their literary and 
artistic creations have never had any power to make 
alive that nation it sought to make more beautiful. 
For years, even this mental flowering has been fading 
until it has wilted down into the drabness of a poor 
and helpless people. Great stories of gods and angels 
have not been able to turn the eyes or heart of Korea 
towards the true God. Wonderful paintings of semi- 
mythical scenes in heaven and hell have not succeeded 
in arousing even a passing desire for one or a deciding 
fear of the other. Korea is dead today under a faded 
mantle of her old glory which had no power to impart 
to her its beauty and life. , 

There is One of whom it is said, “He is the Lily of 
the Valley,” and he alone can give to this people the 
power to live again. Wherever he touches a life it 
not only takes on some of his beauty and fragrance, 
but it also leaves the winding sheet of old customs and 
hoary idolatries to walk with him in newness of life. 
A loving friend thought nothing of the long journey 
nor the difficulty of the way when he heard this dear 
one had left this earth. He brought to her the most 
beautiful and fragrant flower of Korea’s mountain fast- 
nesses. Yet his gift lasted only for a day and was 
unable to pour its beauty and perfume into her who 
lay so near. Love did its beautiful best but could not 
change death into life. 

We, as a Church, hold in our hands the secret of 
life, so is it asking too much when we challenge her 
to walk the difficult road of self-denial, go into the 
hidden valleys of self-consecration in order that we may 
send to Korea’s millions him who is not only beauty 
and fragrance, but also Life and Power? 















A Visit to Our Missions n the Far East 


By J. D. HENDERSON, Spartanburg, S. C. 


(Rev. J. D. Henderson, for the past ten years pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Spartanburg, 
S. C., was granted a year’s leave of absence, which he spent in travel. Part of the time was given to visiting 
our mission fields in the Orient. He also visited Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and India.) 


OR the past months it has been my privilege to 

visit the mission work of the Southern Presby- 

terian Church in China, Korea, and Japan. I 
have visited all the mission stations except Haichow 
of China. This station was missed, not intentionally, 
but because of failure to make train connections and 
having an engagement to preach in Peiping on the 
following Sunday. These days have been days of 
intense interest. My soul has been thrilled to find the 
response to the gospel in these lands, and my life 
blessed by being thrown with the finest group of people 
that I have ever had the privilege of knowing. I 
had met many of our missionaries in the home land 
but it is quite different to visit a missionary in his 
home and have fellowship with him in the work to 
which his life has been given. 

One could not visit China and see its teeming mil- 
lions without easily believing the report true, that there 
are four hundred to every square mile and 400,000,000 
of them throughout the land. You cannot look up 
without seeing a Chinese. If you do not see a living 
one, then across the fields you see the hundreds of 
mounds representing their graves. Many thousands of 
these are in poverty, willing and glad to work for a 
few pennies a day. When one sees these people, one 
has a new consciousness of the burden of Christ when 
he wept over Jerusalem, for one sees them in their 
idolatry, ignorant of the true God. Truly, they are 
like sheep without a shepherd. 

Today this land is open to the gospel, much of the 
superstition of the past having been removed, and it 
seems that the Chinese are coming to realize that those 
who were once called “foreign devils” are truly their 
friends. I had dinner with the superintendent of one 
of our large schools in China. He spoke in English, 
and in the course of the evening he said, “My people 
are very unstable. They have been a shiftless people; 
but the Christians are different. They were driven 
out of China, but in time they came back. I believe 
it is your gospel and your Saviour that will make our 
people a steadfast people, and meet the needs of our 
nation.” What a privilege to have a part in preaching 
the gospel in this land, a privilege for those who come 
to preach and for those in the homeland who send 
them by giving gifts in his name. 

Korea is quite a different land from that of China. 
It is almost like passing into a new world. Though 
there is the crowded population, poverty is not so evi- 
dent, and, like Japan, and also due to Japan, in many 
ways it is a modern country, with its railroads, electric 
lights, telephones, waterworks, department stores, 
grocery stores, and manufacturing districts. I first 
visited Pyengvang, which is said to be one of the larg- 
est mission stations in the world. My first two days 
in this city were spent in visiting the seminary, col- 
leges, Bible schools and other institutions for the pro- 
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motion of the gospel. On Sunday morning I visited 
the Sunday schools of seven city churches, having an 
attendance of from 200 to 1,700, the average attend- 
ance being 700. In the afternoon I attended church 
in one of the city churches, the afternoon being the time 
for regular worship. I estimate that 800 were in at- 
tendance. 

For a month I continued to visit the city and country 
work of this land. I had the privilege of going out 
with one of our country evangelists. We went to a 
village where the gospel had never been preached be- 
fore. We had some difficulty in getting a place where 
they would permit us to preach. We finally got the 
consent of a Korean school master to let us have the 
service in his yard. Just after dusk, we went through 
the village singing gospel songs, several native Chris- 
tians from a village eight miles away having joined 
the party. The singing and the lighted lanterns at- 
tracted attention, and 200 men, women, boys, and girls 
gathered in the yard, and for three hours the service 
continued, lasting until eleven o’clock. At the close 
some thirty hands were raised, indicating an interest 
in the gospel and a desire to know more about the 
Christ Church. On the following evening we returned 
to the same village, following the same method of 
attracting the crowd, and by actual count there were 
over 250 present. At the close, other hands were raised 
indicating interest in the gospel message. A native 
helper was left in this village to follow-up the two 
services, organize a Sunday school, and begin teaching, 
hoping to establish a church in this heathen village. 
In this way the church of Christ begins today as it 
did in the days of the Apostle Paul. 

The last of our mission stations visited in Japan was 
Nagoya. It is our largest station in Japan. It has a 
population of 800,000; with its suburban population, 
1,300,000. Here we have the Golden Castle Woman’s 
College, with a student body of more than 900. There 
are also two kindergartens and extensive itinerating 
work in this station. In this city there are four mis- 
sionary residences. 

Japan has made great national progress, having 
been willing to follow the West in all except that which 
is best, the gospel of Jesus Christ. True, the Church 
has been established in Japan and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. For the past fifty years 
the seed has been sown, and the Church is here to 
stay; yet Japan is slow to accept the full gospel, many 
seem willing to accept Christianity, at least, in name; 
but want to take with it their idols and ancestral wor- 
ship. There has been much here to discourage the 
missionary, yet in spite of all the discouragement there 
is much to cheer and send them forth to preach the 
gospel. In many of the cities and villages one finds 
little groups who have truly accepted the Lord Jesus 
Christ. They are willing to sacrifice for his cause and 
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to give their best to him. The Church of Japan needs 
the prayers of the Home Church as probably no other 
Church in the East. Let us pray that a great revival 
will come to Japan. Is it not possible that Japan 
might be used to lead the East to a knowledge of 
Christ ? 

In my travels around the world in the past ten 
months, I have rejoiced to find the gospel preached 
in every land. I have visited and worshipped in his 
Church in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia, India, China, 
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Korea and Japan. Truly after nineteen hundred years 
his gospel has belted the globe, and his last great 
command, “Go ye into all the world and teach all 
nations,” has been fulfilled, and from the uttermost 
parts of the world he is calling out those who shall 
make up his Bride, his Church in all of its glory when 
he comes again. It is his Church; it is bought with 
He is the Head of the Body and in 
his Name we go forth to victory. 


his own blocd. 





From America to Japan to Know the Bible 


By L. C M. SMYTHE, Nagoya, Japan 


MERICA is a country flooded with gospel light, 
A whereas the people of Japan are benightedly sit- 

ting in heathen darkness. At least that is the 
proper and generally accepted conception, isn’t it? But 
perhaps the experience of some people may not be in 
accord with this conception, and I think that it true 
in the case of two of the girls in the high-school grad- 
uating class of the Golden Castle College. 

In a recent Bible examination of the girls in this 
class, I asked them to tell me what the Bible had 
come to mean to them during their five years’ study 
in the school. I got some very interesting answers, 
but I was especially interested in the answers of two 
American-born girls who entered our school in the 
third year, at the time they first arrived in Japan. Even 
now they always write their answers in English, and 
I want to give them here, just as they wrote them. 

The first girl is the child of Christian parents, and 
was born in Terre Haute, Indiana. She attended the 
public schools there, and her family had some con- 
nection with one of the churches, I understand. Here 
is what she says: 

“I’ve been in this school for only two years. In 
America we did not have Bible Study as part of our 
studies. I like our Bible lessons very much and I 
think it is very interesting to study the lives of other 
people because so many of the problems they faced, 
we have to face today, only in a different way. I 
never thought much about reading and studying the 
Bible before, but since I’ve been having Bible study 
as one of my subjects, I’ve learned to appreciate the 
period given to us for Bible study and to really enjoy 
the discussions about different things in the Bible. I 
think the study of the Bible has helped me to under- 
stand better God’s word and Jesus’ teachings to us.” 

The second girl is from the Japanese colony in Cali- 
fornia. Her answer throws light on religious condi- 
tions among the Japanese in that state. She says: 

“About two years ago when I entered this school, I 
didn’t know anything that was in the Bible. That was 
because I belonged to the Buddhist Church when I 
was in America and we didn’t associate with Christians. 
At the first Bible class I attended, when I was in the 
third grade, I learned for the first time that the Bible 
1s something that is worth while knowing. Since then 
I took an interest in the Bible and the religion itself. 


ad 


a 





The courses at Golden Castle Woman’s College, Nagoya, 

Japan, cover a period of eight years. The little girl, a 

niece of Mr. Ichimura, the principal of the school, is enter- 

ing, and her “big sister” is a senior in the college depart- 
ment and president of the Y. W.C. A. 


. There were some things in the Bible that taught me a 


great deal. For instance, ‘Pray without ceasing.’ Be- 
fore I never thought of praying, but now, when I pray, 
it makes me feel that God is always listening and 
helping me and I want to do all of the things men- 
tioned in the Bible that are necessary for us to lead a 
right life. A friend of mine from America came over 
one day and she asked me if we had a Bible class. 
I told her that we did and that I am beginning to 
like it very much. She just looked at me and laughed 
saying, ‘Why, you can’t do that.’ But just the same, 
even if I never become a Christian, I’ll always like 
the Bible.” 
I think these answers speak for themselves. 








The Smallest Church in the World 


By L. A. McMURRAY, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


WO of us were making a hurried bicycle trip 

through a village seven miles from Mutoto when 

we were stopped by some native boys about 
twelve years old. The spokesman, Bukasa by name, 
said with a smile, “Why don’t you come and teach us 
in our village, we have a shed?” 

The place was so small that it could hardly be 
called a village—just a score of houses in none too 
good repair. We looked for the shed and found a 
very temporary structure made of light sticks and dried 
palm branches. The whole shed covered a space of 
not more than six feet square, and a grown person could 
just stand up in the middle of it where his head 
touched the apex of the roof. 

“Who built this shed?” we asked. “We did,” was 
the proud reply of the boys. ‘Well,’ we thought, 
“here we have Christianity in miniature, sure enough.” 

We gave the boys some little hymn books, and 
found they had already had a catechism and were 
teaching the people in the village every day. We 
promised to come back and worship with them another 
time. 

* * * 

I shall not soon forget my first trip to this little 
village to preach. Bukasa was there, books in hand, 
his best smile on—and not a great deal else, by the 
way! He went in the shed, picked up two sticks and 
began to beat on a small log. The noise thus produced 


began to bring people in—old men, old women, young 
men, young women and little children. In five minutes 
there was a congregation of thirty, who of course com- 
pletely filled and overflowed the shed. Bukasa led 
in a hymn, which he had learned at Kankalenge, our 
local school. He walks in to this school every day 
and back in the afternoon. The people all seemed to 
recognize him as leader and followed him remarkably 
well. When I stood up to preach my head brushed 
the palm branches in the roof; and I found a pulpit 
in front of me made of a stick planted in the ground 
with a little plank nailed to the top of it. Talk about 
having my crowd! they couldn’t get away, I could 
reach everyone of them from where I stood. 
* * * 

Since then Bukasa has enlarged his church and his 
activities. He has actually stirred up the men in the 
village to bring bigger sticks and bundles of dried 
grass to build a larger, man-sized shed, which they 
have almost finished. Their Christmas offering was 
two francs and two baskets of corn, which, though 
small, was better than a larger village did at this sea- 
son of hard times. 

I suppose Bukasa’s Christian name is David, or it 
ought to be. With his faith and his few round stones, 
a hymn or two and the small catechism, he has slain 
the giant of indifference and ignorance among his peo- 
ple and has given them a thirst for God. 





Suffer the Little Children” 


By PLUMER SMITH, Mutoto, Congo Belge, Africa 


66 OU need not fix any more milk, for my sis- 
ter has died,” the ten-year-old girl told our 
nurse. “Some one has cursed her and so 

she is dead. The baby will die, too, so why should I 
come every day for milk? If I help her baby, the 
curse will follow me, too, and I will die.” A few weeks 
later the baby was dead, left to die by her older sis- 
ter—with milk and kind friends near at hand and 
eager to help. 

No wonder 60 per cent to 70 per cent of all native 
black babies die in infancy. From birth the child is 
fed on starchy bread resembling putty. The mother 
rolls a small, gluey ball in her mouth or with her 
fingers and deftly with her thumb pushes it down the 
poor baby’s throat as it lies on her lap and yells. 
Soon its little stomach is bloated and it is full of in- 
testinal parasites. It is a miracle that 30 per cent do 
live and grow fat and happy. Black babies are always 
held in someone’s lap. An African mother thinks a 
white woman does not love her child when she leaves 
it alone and does not run every time it cries. 

A little child who looks five years of age is really 
eight or nine. ‘They are undernourished and under- 


developed, for they get no red meat, no milk, very little 
fruit, and only starchy pudding bread and greens. 
During the rain the children run out with their bath- 
ing suits on (the very same they were born with) and 
play in mud puddles. The cold and exposure give 
them malaria and many of them die of pneumonia. 

Mushinga, eighteen months old, was the child of an 
evangelist. Her mother was sick and her father went 
to preach in the church. When he returned ‘he asked, 
“Where is Mushinga ?” 

“I thought that Mushinga went to church with you.” 
The alarm was given. They scattered in all directions 
and hunted for their lost child two days. The chiefs 
called in their witch doctors, but the evangelist would 
not listen to them. He said, “We will pray and God 
himself will hear us. We do not need your divina- 
tions for we are Christians.” 

One of the Christian boys found the child asleep out 
on the plain a mile from her home. There are leopards 
in that section, but God had kept her safe from harm. 

Pray for these little black lambs that they may no- 
grow up into black sheep, but that they may be real 
workers in the Good Shepherd’s fold. 
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As They Come and Go in the Sanatario 
La Luz 


By MRS. L. J. COPPEDGE, Morelia, Mich., Mexico 


HREE o'clock in the morning and a persistent 

knocking at the front door! The doctor’s wife 

heard but she was reluctant to waken the doctor 
who had not long since retired and was now sleeping 
soundly. She hoped the knocking was across the 
street. The noise might just as well come from there, 
for since the burglars had entered not long before, the 
doors were well barred and the sound came in through 
the window opening on a side street. But the knock 
continued louder, and then a voice at the window some 
distance back: “Doctor, Doctor, let me enter, we have 
a woman with us who is very ill.” 

But in the hospital all the beds were engaged or 
taken. 

“But we have come in the night from a long distance 
and [as clinching the statement] we have brought 
money !” 

Money is the open sesame to the Mexican doctor. 
There is nothing he will not attempt, as a rule, if there 
is money in sight. 

The tired doctor dressed and went out. He let 
the woman have one of the beds already engaged, won- 
dering what he would do if the next patient should 
arrive in a few hours. A serious operation was neces- 
sary that night, but it was successful. Forgotten was 


the promise of money during the stress of the opera- 


tion, but the next day the husband brought it forth— 
five pesos. The cost of a can of ether and the im- 
mediate dressings, but thankfully received to help to- 
ward the next unfortunate. 


More children than usual have entered lately, those 
helpless little souls that pull at one’s heartstrings to 
see them suffer. There is little Conchita, four years 
old, from Guerendaro. She fell and broke her arm. 
It was badly set by the local doctor. Beneath the 
plaster cast gangrene set in and she arrived just in 
time to save her life, though she lost her arm. 

Rafael, three years old, from another village, and 
suffering from appendicitis. How happy we are to see 
him recovering from the operation, all smiles now that 
he is free from pain and can have enough to eat again. 


There are the three little Fernandez children, victims 
of a terrible tragedy. Their father, one of the re- 
turned Mexicans from the States and out of work, tried 
to wipe out his whole family and take his own life. 
He succeeded in killing his wife and one child, but 
he will probably live, though speechless, and the three 
children in the Sanatorio la Luz, are almost well. His 
wife was one of our best workers in the church, a 
woman of faith and consecration, and is greatly missed. 


One of the most prominent Mexican doctors brought 
his little girl in to have her tonsils removed. Well 
off in this world’s goods, he could have taken her to 
Mexico City just as easily. This gesture of friend- 
ship toward a foreign doctor we think is a good sign. 
He seems very grateful. 
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A group of prisoners brought to the hospital for treatment 


Little Pedro fell from a burro and almost tore off 
his lower lip, but the next day he was sitting up in 
bed and eating bread and milk, and said that the 
stitches didn’t bother him much. 

A poor woman and her husband walked twenty-five 
miles to our hospital, she carrying a sick child and 
he a sack of guavas to sell when he reached the city. 
They had no money to come on one of the wagon-like 
Fords that carry passengers, nor to buy medicine. But 
when the child had been ill over two weeks, some one 
from their village gave them a peso. This they care- 
fully saved for medicine and arrived the second day 
tired, hot, and dusty, and the child at the limit of its 
endurance. 

There is little Juanita with her shy smile and band- 
aged head, and Adela who came, from the orphanage 
with a stubborn care of malaria, and who thanks every- 
one politely for what is done for her. 

Two men quarreled and the disagreement ended in a 
fight with pistols. The one most dangerously wounded 
was brought to the Sanatorio la Luz, the other was 
taken to the General Hospital. With prompt treat- 
ment, the first recovered and left, and now, sometime 
afterward, the man who went to the General Hospital 
has been admitted to our hospital so that he, too, 
may get well! Contrary to the supposed inherent vin- 
dictiveness of the Mexican character, the first man, 
when he returned on a visit to the hospital, saluted 
the second most cordially, and they really seemed to 
be glad to see each other. 

Daily, prisoners, guarded by several soldiers, come 
from the penitentiary for treatment. 

One morning I saw an amiable looking woman in 
the office having a consultation. My husband said to 
me “Look at this woman, does she look like a mur- 
deress?”” She was'one of the prisoners brought from 
the penitentiary and’ had fatally stabbed another woman 
with a knife. 
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A man was brought in who had lost his sight by the 
explosion of a gun, and whose life was in danger. 
Though he could not recover his sight, when he left 
he had gained that inner vision of a saving Lord and 
counted himself happy. 


October, 1934 


Such cases as I have mentioned come throughout 
the year. Is it worth while to care for them? It is 
if we look forward with faith to hearing our blessed 
Saviour’s words: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these—ye have done it unto me.” 








Hidden Treasure 


What denominations opened mission work in Korea 
fifty years ago? 

How long has our Southern Presbyterian Church been 
at work in Korea? 

Give the name of one of the first seven Korean pastors 
to be ordained. 

What are some of the conditions facing the Church in 
Korea ? 

How far back does Korean history date? 

What kind of a plow do the Koreans use? 

Why can Korean land produce year after year for 
hundreds of years? 

What was one of the most impressive occasions of the 
year in the Soonchun field ? 


How did Miss Green and her companions get to 
Pe-on-do? 

Why did the boatmen refuse to take women on board? 

What did Bishop Welch say of the population of Korea? 

Tell something of Miss Shepping’s life and service. 

Why do so many native African babies die in infancy? 

How did the church in Bena Kabindi village get built? 

What comparison did superintendent of the Chinese 
school make between the Chinese and the Christians? 

What difference did Mr. Henderson find between China 
and Korea? 

What did the Japanese girl, born in America, say of 
the Bible? 

What happened to the Fernandez children? 





Happy Birthday to You 


December 1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (retired). 
December 1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa. 
December 2—Rev. A. A. Talbot, China. 
December 2—Rev. J. Russell Woods, China. 
December 3—Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
December 3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China. 
December 3—Mr. Allen M. Craig, Africa. 
December 4—Dr. Lloyd K. Boggs, Korea. 
December 4—Rev. F. A. Brown, China. 
December 4—Miss Georgia Hewson, Korea. 
December 4—Rev. H. C. Ostrom, Japan. 
December 4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil. 
December 5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China. 
December 6—Miss Caroline L. Miller, Africa. 
December 7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China. 
December 8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa. 
December 9—NMiss Elizabeth Grier, China. 
December 9—Rev. Geo. P. Stevens, China. 
December 10—Mrs. O. F. Yates, China. 
December 11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea. 
December 12—Rev. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 
December 12—Miss Cassie Lee Oliver, China. 
December 12—-Miss Ruby Satterfield, China. 
December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China. 
December 16—Mrs. John H. Robertson, Africa. 
December 16—Rev. J. W. Paxton, China (retired). 
December 17—Rev. D. J. Cumming, Korea. 
December 17—Mrs. A. L. Edmiston, Africa. 
December 19—Mrs L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 











December 21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea. 
December 21—Mrs. John H. Reed, China. 
December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil. 
December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan. 
December 23—Rev W. C. McLauchlin, China. 
December 23—-Mr. J. Franklin Watt, Africa. 
December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea. 
December 25—Mrs. Percy Buchanan, Japan. 
December 25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico. 
December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China. 
December 26—Rev. W. F. Junkin, China. 
December 26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea. 
December 27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China. 
December 28—Rev. Vernon A. Crawford, Japan. 
December 29—Rev. L. M. McCutchen, Africa. 
December 29—Mrs. F. A. Brown, China. 
December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea. 
December 31—-Miss Emily Winn, Korea. 

Epiror’s Nore:—A Birthday Card, unsealed and with 
signature only, bearing a 1% cent stamp, may be mailed 
to any of the above, to the address which appears on 
the last pages of every other issue of this magazine. It 
cards are sealed, regular first-class postage must be 
paid—5 cents to Africa, China, Japan and Korea; 3 
cents to Brazil and Mexico. Star before the name of 
the missionary listed: on the last pages of this maga- 
zine, indicates ‘on furlough.” The home address will 


be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. 
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Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 

Africa—Rev. and Mrs. R. F. Cleveland. 

Rev. and Mrs. Plumer Smith. 

Rev. and Mrs. Hoyt Miller. 

Rev. and Mrs. S. H. Wilds. 

Rev. and Mrs. T. K. Morrison. 

Rev. and Mrs. John M. Morrison. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Jackson. 
China—Miss Mary Lee Sloan. 

Miss Natalie C. Moffett. 

Miss Marguerite Mizell. 

Miss Eleanor Myers. 

Miss Katheryne L. Thompson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Allison. 

Rev. and Mrs. M. A. Hopkins. 

Miss Gussie Fraser. 
Japan—Miss Margaret Archibald. 


DEPARTURES 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. King. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. G. DeLand. 


China—Rev. and Mrs. O. F. Yates. 
Miss Lina Bradley. Short-term service to 
assist Dr. Bell at Tsingkiangpu, China. 
Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gieser. New mis- 
sionaries for short-term service. 


Korea—Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Preston. 

Miss Florence Preston, teacher of mission- 
aries’ children for one year, new mission- 
ary. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Cumming. Mrs. Cum- 
ning, née Annie Shannon Preston, is the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. J. Fairman 
Preston, and returns to Korea, the land 
of her childhood, to do educational work 
with her husband. 

Rev. and Mrs. L. T. Newland. 

Miss Louise Miller. 


Japan—Rev. and Mrs. S. P. Fulton. 
Miss Susan Currell. 
Miss Elizabeth Buchanan. 





Rev. and Mrs. L. T. Newland are returning to their work 

at Kwangju, Korea. The four older children remain in 

this country in various schools. The three younger return 
with their parents 


Dr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Gieser 





Left—Miss Florence|\™ 
S. Preston 


Right—Mrs. D. J. 
Cumming 











FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—September 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934 


Increase for five months 


$130,848.75 
157,897.50 


$ 27,048.75 
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Home Mission Salute to 
Alabama and Florida 


This month we salute the two Synods of Alabama and Florida. 


The Synod of Alabama numbers 22,676 Presbyterians and is composed of the following Pres- 
byteries: Birmingham, East Alabama, Mobile, North Alabama, and Tuscaloosa. 


The State of Alabama is far down in the Old South and in the heart of the cotton belt. 
Agriculture has been the chief interest of the state until very recent years, when her mineral 
and hydroelectric power resources began to command attention. Birmingham, occupying a 
strategic position where iron and coal meet, has come to be known as the “Pittsburgh of the 


South.” Smaller cities in the same area have developed large industries manufacturing iron 
products. 


Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River has now come into national prominence, as the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is projecting a stupendous program of power development and social 
planning. If these plans are even partially executed, they will challenge all the Home Mis- 
sion resources of the state to keep pace with developments in North Alabama Presbytery. 
What is happening here and in the neighboring Presbytery of Knoxville is of immense con- 
cern to the entire Assembly. The development is located in the very heart of our Church 


and we dare not fail to furnish the spiritual leadership required for this great territory in ™ 
day of its new opportunity. 


In addition to the industrial significance of her up-state cities, Alabama ships practically 
all her foreign commerce through the important port of Mobile, where terminal properties are 
developed and owned by the state. Our churches face a tremendous Home Mission responsi- 
bility in this section, and the relatively weak Presbytery of Mobile is doing her best to meet it. 
In this great state dwell 2,645,000 souls, with some sections facing the possibility of tremen- 
dous developments in the very near future. What a challenge not only to the Presbyterians of 
Alabama, but to the entire General Assembly. 


The Synod of Florida number 21,838 Presbyterians and is composed of the following Pres- 
byteries: Florida, St. Johns, and Suwannee. 


The past decade and a half of Florida history reads like a novel. In that period her popu- 
lation increased over 50 per cent, her citrus fruit and vegetable industry reached vast propor- 
tions, her great road system was constructed, she produced one-third of the national supply of 
“naval stores,” and at the same time became the winter playground of America. Her great boom 
years of 1925-26 saw over $500,000,000 spent in building projects, and her hurricanes of 1926 


and 1928 swept $100,000,000 away, leaving her in the midst of depression from which she has 
not yet fully recovered. 


Still Florida is rich in resources and her future is anything but dark. With 3,700 miles of 
coast line, with 30,000 lakes and the vast Everglades, with winter climate unsurpassed in the 
world, with beautiful cities and limitless farm lands; with these, her population of 1,466,000 


loyal citizens will carry on. 21,838 Presbyterians face staggering Home Mission responsibili- 
ties in this land of tourists and sunshine. 


The Executive Committee and the entire Home Mission family of the General Assembly 
send greetings to the great Synods of Alabama and Florida. The material that follows was 
collected by Dr. George Lang for Alabama and by Dr. A. R. Larrick for Florida. 
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Home Mission Work in the 
Synod of Alabama 


By DR. GEORGE LANG, Moderator 


our own people to learn that the Presbyterian 

Church began its career in the State of Alabama 
very early in the days of first settlement. We have 
several churches over one hundred years old! And yet, 
in spite of our long history in this state, we seem not 
to have kept pace with increase in population. And 
today our Home Mission work remains our greatest 
single enterprise. 

It is perhaps futile to review the past, certainly to 
reproach the past; our task lies before us and our com- 
mand is fresh with the original command of our Lord. 
The field is before us, inviting and never more re- 
sponsive than today. One of our most faithful work- 
ers, who not less than others has suffered from the 
financial collapse, wrote me not more than a month 
ago: ‘We need to rally from the whine of depression 
and face forward with a faith and a self-forgetfulness 
that courts the storm and turns the face straight into 
its teeth.” Of that “stuff” is our Home Mission worker 
made. It is inconceivable that such labor and such 
sacrifice should go unsupported by the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Developments in our state on the one hand, and 
the awakening of our people to fundamental issues 
both of thought and faith, on the other hand, make 
the “times” particularly favorable for the Presbyterian 
Church in Alabama. Within the state there has been 
increased economic development, especially in the field 
of large industries. The population which follows in- 


y COMES as rather astonishing news to many of 


dustry is either already Presbyterian or is fully aware 
of the force Presbyterianism is among its adherents. 
The industrial field is therefore encouraging to Pres- 
byterian activity. 

Education among all classes has spread rapidly, at 
least in elemental subjects, and higher education has 
won a preéminent position in the imaginations of our 
people, due mainly to the work of a Presbyterian elder, 
Dr. George H. Denny. 

Both because of bettered economic conditions and 
because of educational spread, there is wider under- 
standing of the real issues which confront our day and 
of the religious instruction best suited to meet these 
issues. It is a Presbyterian day if we but face it 
squarely and plan for its expansion. 

The men in every presbytery—we have five Pres- 
byteries in Alabama—are doing great service. In at 
least two of our presbyteries there has been little change 
in the ranks. In spite of discouragement, in spite of 
personal loss, the men at work in our five fields have 
remained in unobtrusive loyalty to the work. They 
have accepted reduced budgets and enlarged tasks with- 
out a whimper of complaint. 

There is every evidence of a new spirit in our synod. 
A committee of laymen is now in process of formation 
which proposes to make a survey of our whole work 
in synod, with a view to bring up support to our Home 
Mission work and to plan a sound expansion program. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Home Missions in Birmingham Presbytery 


By REV. A. G. IRONS, D. D., Fairfield, Ala. 


OR the past four years the income for Home Mis- 
sions in Birmingham Presbytery has not been 
sufficient to maintain extension work except with 

voluntary workers. Home Mission churches have been 
sustained, but with a meager income. One church that 
had grown strong enough to sustain itself had to be 
returned to the Home Mission list. The pastors of 
these churches have cheerfully shared with their people 
the sacrifices and the difficult problems to be met and 
the adjustments made necessary by the changed situa- 
tion during the last four years. No new fields oc- 
cupied before the depression have been surrendered for 
lack of income. Eight outposts for Sunday schools 
and preaching have been organized and maintained 
without the assistance of appropriations from the Home 
Mission Committee. Now that “Business and Indus- 
trial Recovery” is the slogan of the day, in the busi- 
hess and industrial world, surely the Church also must 
awake from her dazed and halting attitude and press 
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forward again along the line that has always marked 
her progress, extending her lines and strengthening 
her stakes in fields unoccupied or poorly sustained. 

We have learned some lessons during the last four 
years. We can make a few dollars go a long way, 
and much can be done by faith and consecration with- 
out money. The effectiveness of our Home Mission 
work is the measure of our Church’s progress. There 
is no longer a frontier, as in the earlier days we spoke 
of our frontier as the borders of our population pushed 
farther and farther to the westward, but today our 
frontiers are the many communities, even within the 
bounds of our oldest states, that are without Sunday 
schools and churches. 

There is a congestion of teaching ability in many 
of our larger churches. There are both men and 
women who are equipped to teach and willing to teach 
and organize for Christ. They have cars in which 
they can go many miles from home on Sunday after- 
noon and Sunday night. Outpost work for these men 
and women would be a blessing to them, a blessing to 
their home churches, and a great blessing to the com- 
munities without the gospel. Somewhat heroic you say? 
Yes, but isn’t Christian heroism one of the needs of 
the hour. We are too much in love with our ease and 
comfort. We have become so accustomed to it in our 
homes and our automobiles that we avoid any depar- 
ture from it in our service for Christ. 


The very characteristics that make Home Mission 
work most effective, probably constitute one of its great- 
est perils. There is no appeal to ambition or cupidity, 
nothing that rings false to the note of sacrificial serv- 
ice. Mission work in the homeland is not even looked 
upon as heroic. There is no pageantry, no blaring of 
trumpets, and indeed such would seem to be strangely 
out of place in the story of Home Mission work. It 
gets overlooked by the Church at large, not purposely 
but because the average church member does not think 
very long nor very deeply about the importance and 
needs of the various enterprises of his church. 


Drxon MEMORIAL 


Six years ago a church was organized at Tarrant 
City in this presbytery as the outgrowth of ‘mission 
work done at this point by Mr. F. W. Dixon. The 
church began with forty-five members and a Sunday 
school. Six years have passed and the church has 
grown to 107 members and a Sunday school of 120. 
Three years ago the family of Mr. Dixon gave the 
church $5,000 towards a new building. A beautiful 
brick auditorium and Sunday-school rooms have been 
erected under the inspiration of this generous gift. On 
November 1, 1930, Rev. Wm. K. Blake, of Miami, 
Fla., became the pastor and is still leading on faith- 
fully at Tarrant. 


FAIRFIELD HIGHLANDS 


Rarely do we find a more romantic chapter in the 
story of Home Missions than the marvelous growth of 
the church at Fairfield Highlands, celebrating its sixth 
anniversary early in November. From an organization 
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Dixun Memorial Church, 
Tarrant, Ala. 
Rev. Wm. K. Blake, 
Pastor 








of ten members it has grown to 153. Five years ag» 
it erected its first church building. Five years ago it 
called its first pastor, Rev. Louis J. Yelanjian. Under 
Mr. Yelanjian’s fine leadership, his unceasing zeal and 
energy, the Sunday school and church soon outgrew the 
small church building. Through the generous gift of 
Mr. F. H. Mohns, the present handsome brick struc- 
ture for church auditorium and Sunday school was 
erected in 1930 and opened on the second Sunday in 
September. The ccngregation was not willing to open 
the new church building without the presence of Miss 
Marion Ruff, of Richmond, Va., under whose faith- 
ful and consecrated leadership the work was begun on 
the Highlands, where she served for almost two years. 


F AIRFIELD 

Four years ago a crisis came at Fairfield, surely one 
of the most promising fields within the presbytery. The 
pastor resigned and the church was not able to call 
another pastor, and at the same time meet payments 
due on its church building indebtedness. The Home 
Mission Committee promptly answered the call and 
through its Superintendent has provided pastoral and 
preaching services for four years, with the church doing 
its best. In the meantime a campaign was organized 
to raise the best amount possible on indebtedness. A 
loyalty movement was organized to rally the church 
and Sunday school to their full strength and enthu- 
siasm. The goal is still some years ahead, but the 
church grows and its members believe that faith and 
courage and loyalty will win when laid upon the altar 
for service. 


VINE STREET CHURCH 

Thirty-one years ago a Sunday school was organized 
in West End in a vacant store building. A little later a 
church was organized with twenty-five members. Still 
later a church building was erected at the corner of 
Vine Street and Cotton Avenue. There were many in 
those days, as now, who said, “We have already more 
churches than we can adequately support, why orga- 
nize another?” But the little church believed there 
was a work for them to do in that part of the city 
and, assisted by the Home Mission Committee until 
they could move forward alone, they pressed onward 
and upward. ‘Today Vine Street Church has a mem- 
bership of 483, a Sunday school of 535, and gave to 
benevolent work in 1929, $4,000 and to the work oi 
Presbytery’s Home Missions $1,000. Is there any 
doubt about the wisdom of such extension work ? 
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Home Missions in North Alabama Presbytery 


By REV. MELTON CLARK, D. D. 


EVERAL years ago the Synod of Alabama recon- 
structed her presbvterial lines and set new metes 
and bounds. When one studies the map of the 
synod, it shows that after the other four presbyteries 
had taken such territory as was desired, all the re- 
mainder was generously given to North Alabama Pres- 
bvtery. Her bounds run from a line stretching east 
and west, beginning about forty miles above Mont- 
gomery, for some 180 miles north to the Tennessee line, 
then west for 160 miles to the Mississippi line. When 
the pastor of the Goodwater Church goes to presbytery 
in Florence, Alabama, he must travel over 200 miles 
to attend the spring meeting of his presbytery. This 
would be a matter of no great importance if the 
churches of North Alabama Presbytery were financially 
strong, and if there were good roads extending through- 
out the territory. But the paved roads run east and 
west and north and south in Alabama, radiating from 
Birmingham, and again this is the Home Mission ter- 
ritory. Of the forty churches in our presbytery, just 
about eight or ten are possibly self-sustaining. This 
is the dark part of the picture, but we rejoice in the 
brightness. A year ago we found our Home Mission 
Committee ‘‘in the red,” and retrenchment was neces- 
sary. The pitiful salaries paid our Home Mission 
workers were reduced. This, however, did not continue 
for many months, and we now begin to see daylight. 
Our Home Mission Committee during the year 
1933-34 gave financial aid to nine pastors who served 
nineteen churches and four missions. Without aid 
from the Home Mission Committee, these churches 
would have been without preaching and pastoral care. 
These Home Mission pastors, with the aid of devoted 
inembers of their churches, maintained twenty Sunday 
schools, with a combined enrollment of 1,750. This 


was an increase of one hundred and forty over the 
previous year. They received one hundred and thirty- 
two on profession of faith and forty-seven by letter. 
A total of one hundred and seventy-nine additions 
during the year. ‘They conducted fifteen evangelistic 
meetings and four Vacation Church Schools. I have 
secured these facts from a very interesting survey made 
by Dr. D. W. Hollingsworth, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Home Missions. 

He says, “These facts constitute the ‘dividend’ on 
the small financial investment our presbytery put into 
its Home Mission work during one of these years of 
depression. Many business men have thought they 
were fortunate if they could break even. Our churches 
have not been able to maintain their Presbyterial Home 
Mission contributions up to the level of former years. 
Therefore our income has been greatly decreased, but 
the work has gone on and the results are most gratify- 
ing. ‘The facts speak eloquently for the faithfulness 
and devotion of our Home Mission pastors who have 
served so nobly during these trying and critical days. 
We can read these figures and put them in print, but 
it is impossible to record or tabulate the more important 
spiritual results that have resulted from the faithful 
preaching of the Word, and the loving pastoral care 
of our sorely tried mission pastors. In the midst of 
want, anxiety, and acute suffering, they have ministered 
to a depressed, bewildered and discouraged people. 
They have said, ‘you are the people of The Way.’ 
It is the Way of the Cross and the only Way. It may 
be hard, but it leads to light and life.” 

The facts challenge our interest, they demand our at- 
tention; they call for our earnest prayers. 


Anniston, Ala. 





Tuscaloosa 


Presbytery 


By REV. A. F. FOGARTIE, D.'D., Selma, Ala. 


SURVEY of Tuscaloosa Presbytery reveals the 
fact that at present it is divided into three 
groups of five. The order in which these groups 
are named is the order of convenience, with emphasis 
upon that essential work of the Church, the founda- 
tion upon which the whole structure rests—Home Mis- 
sions. 
The first group of five is composed of five churches 
and five pastors. These churches are se!f-supporting. 
The second group of five is composed of five pastors 
serving ten churches. Several of these groups have 
been born of necessity in the last few years. Churches 
formerly self-supporting have called on other churches 
to share their pastor, the privilege of his ministry and 
the responsibility of his support. 
The third group of five consists of five ministers 


who serve twenty-four churches. Call the roll and 
“Faithful” is the name of each man. Without an ex- 
ception these men have and are rendering valiant serv- 
ice. They have been face to face with sacrifice and 
have made it without complaint. Needless to say they 
are overloaded with work and underpaid. There is no 
scale of hours and wages for them. No code to regu- 
late their activity save their zeal for the Lord. In 
this they abound. 

In this third group is the foundation of the Church. 
From it flows a rich and full stream of grace that 
flows unto the uttermost part of the world, as sons and 
daughters go forth to become ministers, missionaries, 
elders, deacons, and members. 

It seems to be true that, when laborers are plentiful, 
money is scarce, and, when money is plentiful, laborers 
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are few. ‘Today many of our clturches are destitute 
of the ministry of the Word, and many ministers are 
destitute of work. Is it a lack of gold or a lack of 
grace? 

There is a new era ahead for the rural sections of 
our land if the plans of the government work out. 


October, 1934 








We are occupying strategic positions in many instances. 
These fields must be adequately manned and financed. 
The cords cannot be lengthened unless the stakes are 
strengthened. There is not a church in the Assembly 
that can refuse to say, “I am debtor.” Are we ready 
to acknowledge and pay the debt? 





Home Missions in Mobile Presbytery 


By REV. T. C. DELANEY, Mobile, Ala. 

















Above—Bell Landing Church, established in 1816. Many prominent leaders have gone from this church. Group from Axis 
Presbyterian Sunday School in a community where this is the only church. 
Below—Young People at Swift Church in Mobile Presbytery—Scotland Church organized in 1823. 


southern section of Alabama. In this presbytery 

we have only three self-sustaining churches and 
four self-sustaining pastoral groups. There are eleven 
mission churches and eight other preaching points un- 
der the supervision of our mission pastors. Ours is 
a Home Mission Presbytery, 


MV cutie Presbytery occupies nine counties in the 


The work and workers in this presbytery have suf- 
fered along with other parts of the Church during this 
period when Home Mission receipts, on which they 
are dependent, have been so limited. Nevertheless, 
the work has progressed from several standpoints in 
such a way that we have just cause for deep gratitude. 

The Home Mission Committee, with Dr. J. B, Car- 
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penter as chairman, directed the work during the past 
year with such fidelity that all preaching points had 
regular services and we closed the year without debt. 
Although working with a greatly reduced budget, all 
of the men have stayed with the work and the results 
have been most satisfactory, with receptions into the 
churches for the year above the average. We have not 
lost a pastor from the work for four years, and some 
of the workers have served for longer periods. 

Several problems are continually before us—prob- 
lems that are not unusual in Home Mission presby- 
teries, but which are not always understood by those 
not thoroughly acquainted with the details of the Home 
Mission work. One of these is the difficulty of carry- 
ing on an adequate program in borrowed buildings. 
We are worshipping in eleven buildings either belong- 
ing to other denominations or other than church build- 
ings. We have only two manse buildings in the Home 
Mission territory. One of our other problems is the 
work in towns, from one to three thousand population, 
where we have a nucleus of Presbyterians that must 
be taken care of and where the buildings and equip- 
ment in general are far inferior to that of the other 
denominations. Our denomination as a rule can have 
preaching services in these centers only two Sundays 
a month, and the other Sundays must be spent in the 
other churches of the group while our sister denomi- 
nations generally maintain all-time men in these towns. 
Our Church was the first to push out and establish 
missions through the counties, but we have been slow 
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to follow our members to the growing towns. We have 
three churches in Monroe County over one hundred 
years old, and they have been sending out real lead- 
ers into other counties, many of which have been lost 
to our Church because of inadequate financial support 
for the extension work that should have been done in 
years past. We need workers and funds for the sup- 
port of the work that is open to our Church. This 
section of the state has more than three hundred thou- 
sand population, with rich natural resources, but with 
large communities that have but few spiritual privi- 
leges, and several of these communities have requested 
that our Church give them regular services during the 
past year. 

Our mission churches can furnish but half of the 
support for the livelihood of their pastors and the other 
half must come from the stronger churches. We en- 
courage maximum gifts from the mission churches both 
for current expenses and for the benevolences. 

For the present Church year, evangelistic services are 
being planned for all churches and Vacation Bible 
Schools will be held in connection with these meetings 
when practicable. Leadership Training classes are 
being arranged where this can be done. 

Surely, “tke fields are white unto the harvest,” but 
“the laborers are few,’’ and these “few” are looking 
to the Church at large, as well as to our Heavenly 
Father, to make it possible for them to continue to 
serve in this part of the vineyard and thus help to 
carry out the mission of our great denomination. 





Home Missions in East Alabama Presbytery 
By REV. H. V. CARSON, D. D., Chairman 
E AST Alabama Presbytery is essentially Home Mis- 


sion territory. Some years ago, the Assembly’s 

Secretary of Stewardship accompanied the writer 
on a tour of the presbytery, holding a series of con- 
ferences on Stewardship. When the tour ended, he 
made the observation, “I know of but one more needy 
presbytery within the bounds of the Assembly.” Her 
fifty-one churches may be divided into three classes: 
first, there is a small group of strong churches which 
make substantial contributions to benevolences; second, 
a small group of congregations able to do practically 
nothing more than to maintain a dead level of self- 
sustenance; third, a large group so weak as to make 
them materially dependent upon Home Mission funds 
for existence. 

Naturally the depression placed a serious strain upon 
the treasury of our Presbytery’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee. How we have weathered the storm makes an 
interesting story. Our Superintendent, Rev. C. C. An- 
derson, was placed in a pastorate for three-fourths of 
his time, the Committee retaining him for one-fourth. 
Groupings were re-arranged, salaries reduced, and every 
possible expense eliminated. Even under these rigid 


economies, we could not have carried on successfully 
but for a wise bit of foresight on the part of a former 
Superintendent, Rev. John Goff. It was at his sug- 
gestion that we, during the prosperous years, built up 
a “Building and Loan Fund” by setting aside 10 per 
cent of every dollar that came into our treasury. When 
the lean years jeopardized the living wage of our al- 
ready underpaid Home Mission workers, we brought 
this fund to the rescue on several occasions, and thanked 
God that it was available. We hope to replace this 
money in'the not far distant future. 

This “Building and Loan Fund” has accomplished 
many other fine things: churches and manses have been 
repaired, painted, re-roofed, and otherwise saved from 
the ravages of time and weather. Appropriations have 
been made toward the erection of new buildings and 
additions to old ones. It has proved to be a veritable 
“storehouse of grain in Egypt” while there was famine 
throughout the land. 

The Church at Millbrook, Ala., and the Mulberry 
Street Church of Montgomery constitute another bright 
chapter in the recent history of Home Missions in East 
Alabama Presbytery. These two churches, each with 
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a splendid building unencumbered by debt, were form- 
erly chapels of Trinity Church of Montgomery. Their 
buildings were erected as Congregational Home Mis- 
sions enterprises of Trinity. Her pastor and officers 
conducted all their services for several years. When 
the time came for making them independent organized 
churches, Trinity gave up more than one hundred 
members and voted to deed the properties to the re- 
spective newly-colonized churches. These fields are 
now among the most challenging opportunities within 
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the presbytery. Under the pastoral leadership of Rev. 
Cc. C. Anderson, they are making notable progress. 
Mulberry Street Church is our fastest growing congre- 
gation. 

With returning prosperity, we pray God that Southern 
Presbyterians everywhere may return to Home Missions 
that generous support which the merits of the cause 
invite and deserve. 


Montgomery, Ala. 





Scriptural Basis for Home Missions 
By REV. A. R. LARRICK, D. D. 


E INFER that the Holy Spirit, who takes the 
things of Christ and shows them unto us, ac- 
counts of greatest importance those things 

which are common to all four Gospels. 

These are: The ministry of John the Baptist, pre- 
paring the way for Christ; the beginning of Christ’s 
Galilean ministry, in which he calls to himself a people 
who shall establish his Church in the world; the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, by which he reveals himself 
as the source of life; the triumphal entry, by which he 
proclaims himself Israel’s promised King; cleansing 
the Temple, by which act he teaches that everything 
shall ultimately disappear which is not like God; the 
Last Supper, which is Christ’s own memorial between 
himself and his people; the account of his betrayal, 
death, and resurrection, which assures his disciples 
that he was not deceived by his enemies, but of his 
own will he went into death for the express purpose 
of overcoming it; a few farewell discourses, the object 
of which was to prepare the disciples for his departure, 
and to instruct them for their work; the account of 
Christ’s death and resurrection—the consummating act 
of his redeeming work in the flesh. 

Along with the above mentioned events, recorded by 
all four Gospel writers is an account of Christ’s com- 
mand for missionary endeavor by his disciples. The 
record in Matthew is: “But the eleven disciples went 
into Galilee, unto the mountain where Jesus had ap- 
pointed them. And when thew saw him, they wor- 
shipped him; but some doubted. And Jesus came 
unto them and spake to them, saying, All authority 
hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go 
ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, 
I am with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 
As recorded in Mark it reads: “And afterwards he 
was manifested unto the eleven themselves as they sat 
at meat; and he upbraided them with their unbelief 
and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
that had seen him after he was risen. And he said 
unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 


gospel to the whole creation. He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth shall 
be condemned.” Luke emphasizes it thus: “And he 
said unto them, these are my words which I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must 
needs be fulfilled, which are written in the law of 
Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning 
me. Then opened he their mind that they might un- 
derstand the scriptures; and he said unto them, Thus 
it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise 
from the dead the third day; and that repentence and 
remission of sins should be preached in his name unto 
all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem. Ye are 
witnesses of these things. And behold, I send forth 
the promise of my Father upon you.” John reminds 
us that: “When therefore it was evening, on that day, 
the first day of the week, and when the doors were 
shut where the disciples were, for fear of the Jews, 
Jesus came and stood in the midst, and said unto them, 
Peace be unto you. And when he had said this, he 
showed unto them his hands and his side. The dis- 
ciples, therefore, were glad, when they saw the Lord. 
Jesus, therefore, said to them again, Peace be unto you: 
as my Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And 
when he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith 
unto them, Receive ye the Holy Spirit: whosesoever sins 
ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

Still more. In order that the disciples of Jesus in 
all ages might be sufficiently impressed as to the im- 
portance of the missionary command, the Holy Spirit 
repeats the record of The Great Commission as an in- 
troduction to the account of the deeds of the disciples. 
“They therefore, when they were come together, asked 
him, saying, Lord dost thou at this time restore the 
Kingdom to Israel? And he said unto them, It 1s 
not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father 
has set within his own authority, But ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Spirit is come upon you: and 
ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.” (Acts 1:6-8.) 

The Holy Spirit’s authoritative introduction to the 
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record of the deeds of the church is The Great Com- 
mission, and the introduction to The Great Commis- 
sion is “Beginning at Jerusalem.” According to the 


Word of God, the last thing the risen and victorious 
Lord did before his ascension was to command his 
disciples to carry out a missionary program for the 
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entire world. In this commission he made it plain 
that Home Missions is fundamental to any missionary 
success. Therefore, we, who believe the Bible is the 
final word for faith and practice, should exert our 


utmost to take the homeland for Jesus. 
Plant City, Fla. 





Home Missions in the Gateway to Florida 


By REV. WILBURN A. CLEVELAND, D. D. 


way to Florida, dates back to 1840 when the first 

church was organized. This was five years prior 
to the admission of the State to the Union. In 1870 
there was a division on account of sectional differences, 
the Southern wing taking the name of the Newnan 
Street Presbyterian Church. In August, 1900, the two 
factions happily came together again and formed the 
First Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

In April, 1884, the Newnan Street Church established 
a Sunday school in East Jacksonville, and in the sum- 
mer of 1885 a church was organized and named the 
East Jacksonville Presbyterian Church, in later years 
changed to the Second Presbyterian Church. Its present 
building was erected in that year. An educational 
building has been added to the equipment of this 
church in recent years. On account of removals to 
other sections of the city, this church has suffered 
greatly in recent years but it still has a great opportu- 
nity in ministering to the underprivileged. It receives 
each month a small sum from the Home Mission Com- 
mittee for its work. 

These two churches measurably met the needs of the 
Presbyterian people of Jacksonville until the spring 
of 1907, when members of the First Church saw the 
need for a Sunday school in the Springfield Presby- 
terian Church, which was organized in April, 1909, 
with eighty-six charter members. The first year of its 
existence it put more into the benevolent causes of the 
Church than it received from the Home Mission Com- 
mittee. Through the earnest and sacrificial efforts of 
its members, this church now has a modern plant with 
no burdening debt and faces a bright future. 

At about the same time that the Sunday school in 
Springfield was getting under way, members of the 
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The Alfond Memorial Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 


First Church crossed to the Riverside section of the 
city and planted a Sunday school there. As the result 
of this movement, there was organized in July, 1910, 
the Riverside Presbyterian Church which, owing to the 
rapid growth and development of that part of the city 
as a residential section, has outstripped all the other 
Presbyterian churches of the city in the increase of its 
membership and is now the largest church, numerically, 
in the synod. 

In June, 1912, under the auspices of the Springfield 
Church, a little Sunday school prospered and, early 
in the following year, a building was erected, and in 
June, 1913, the Westminster Church came into being. 
The church grew and prospered, and though still de- 
pendent upon the Home Mission Committee for the 
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support of its pastor, it has rendered a splendid min- 
istry in the field of its location. 

Early in the year 1913, the First Church sent work- 
ers over on the southside of the Saint Johns River, 
where they organized a Sunday school and, in October 
9 of the same year, the South Jacksonville Presby- 
terian Church began its mission with twenty-two char- 
ter members. The First Church gave the lot on which 
new rests the present church building. The member- 
ship of this church is now 200. It is well organized 
and maintains two outpost Sunday schools, one in 
Englewood and the other at Bowden, both villages 
some miles distant. 

As the city continued to expand, Presbyterians saw 
the need of occupying new territory and keeping pace 
with the city’s growth. A Sunday school was opened 
in a private home in Murray Hill, one of Jackson- 
ville’s best residential sections, in February, 1922. A 
few weeks later a church organization was perfected 
and given the name of Alford Memorial. For a few 
years it was aided by Home Mission funds but is now 
self-supporting and possesses a good church property. 

In November, 1922, members of the Springfield 
Church began a Sunday school in Norwood, a suburb 
two miles distant from the Springfield-Church. As in 
the other cases, a church resulted, and, surrounded by 
many home-owners and splendidly equipped, with an 
energetic membership, it will in a short while come to 
full self-support. 

The latest addition to Jacksonville’s list of Presby- 
terian churches is the Saint Johns Park Church which 
was organized June 16, 1929, with eighty-nine persons 
as charter members. 
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Thus another church, rooting itself in a Sunday 
school begun several years previous and fostered by 
the Riverside Church, began its work and continues to 
grow, amply justifying the outlay of Home Mission 
funds as it seeks to meet the spiritual needs of the 
people in its midst. 

From the small beginning in 1840, Presbyterianism 
has grown with the city, and its nine churches are 
located in every strategic center of the city’s popula- 
tion, and, with one exception, it is expected that all 
now being aided by Home Mission money will soon 
be able to support their own pastors and contribute 
liberally to the Home Mission treasury. There are 
now enrolled in the nine churches of greater Jackson- 
ville a membership of 4,370. Twenty-five years ago 
the membership was 714. A conservative estimate of 
the value of the nine church plants is $700,000. 
Twenty-five years ago it was about $100,000. In 1908, 
the Presbyterians of Jacksonville gave $8,716 to the 
local support of their churches. In 1933, they gave 
$57,439. In 1908, they contibuted $1,651 to the 
benevolent causes. In 1933, they gave $15,265. 

In the light of these facts we reach three conclu- 
sions: The value of the Sunday school as an evange- 
listic agency, colonization means growth and life, 
Home Missions pay. 

One further word. Notwithstanding the colonizing 
spirit manifested through the years by the mother 
church, her bow abides in strength with a membership 
of 1,250 and she is going forward under the leadership 
of her present pastor, Rev. Albert C. Holt, D. D. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





Home Missions in America’s 


Winter Playground 


By REV. JAMES V. JOHNSON, D. D. 


T IS said that every crow thinks his young crow the 
| blackest; that every parent thinks his child the 

most beautiful or the most precocious; and certainly 
it is true that every Home Mission worker is absolutely 
sure that his field is the hardest! We who are con- 
cerned with the problem of Christian Missions on the 
Southern East Coast of Florida are convinced that our 
problem is at once difficult and unique. 

Our territory extends southward from Palm Beach, 
along the Atlantic Coast to Key West, which latter city 
is on an island at the extreme southern tip of the state, 
the southernmost city in the United States. This area 
is designated by some enthusiasts as “America’s Win- 
ter Playground,” and that is not far from the truth. 
Here hundreds of thousands of people come in the fall, 
winter, and early spring season to escape.the rigors of 
central and northern winters. Hither also come great 
hoards of other folk. 


Of the five cities in this area in which the Southern 
Presbyterian Church is conducting work, Palm Beach 
(or West Palm Beach) and Key West are the oldest, 
but since the great boom days of 1923-26, Miami has 
become the metropolis in point of population, activity, 
number of winter visitors, and number of problems 
presented by the work. 

Men and women come to this area for several rea- 
sons: to escape the cold, to play, to bathe in the 
Atlantic, to bask in the salubrious sunshine peculiar to 
the section, to gamble, to frolic, to engage in various 
sorts of athletic sports, and to fish. 

West Palm Beach is a city of 20,000 year-round res!- 
dents. Key West boasts a resident population of 
12,000; while Miami, Miami Beach, and Coral Gables, 
which constitute what is known as “Greater Miami,” 
have a year-round population of close to 150,000. These 
fixed figures are continually augmented by crowds of 
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visitors, people who come for one or more of the rea- 
sons enumerated above. Accommodations for the tourist 
and visitor are many, ranging from magnificent hotels 
to modest efficiency apartments and rental houses, and 
small one-room beach cabanas. 

In this populous and brilliant, and very worldly, 
setting, the Southern Presbyterian Church has planted 
and nurtured its work. Eight churches of sure stability 
have been established within a twelve-year period. But 
so great are the problems, so shifting the population, 
so heavy the handicaps, and so exacting the hardships, 
that only two of these are as yet self-sustaining. 

The parent church in the area is the Westminster 
Church of Miami. Out of this organization has come 
much of the inspiration that has led to the broadening 
of the work. Rev. James V. Johnson is pastor of this 
church, which, located in an excellent portion of the 
city, gives promise of great progress. The second self- 
sustaining church is the Shenandoah Church. This 
church was organized in 1928 by Rev. Daniel Iverson, 
who is serving as its pastor now, and who has been 
its only minister. In number of members this is the 
largest church in the area, is magnificently located. 
and holds the promise of great expansion and progres- 
sive work, 

Saint Johns Church, also in Miami, is a mission 
of the Westminster Church. The collapse of the boom, 
and the depression have worked unusual hardships 
upon this struggling congregation, but for the past 
three years it has enjoyed the ministry of Rev. J. 
Carleton Pelgrim, and is now definitely on the up- 
grade. 

The West Palm Beach Church, called ‘“‘Memorial,”’ 
of which Rev. Edward A. Lindsey is pastor, has, with 
the Hollywood Church, suffered most from the ravages 
of the deflated boom, the hurricanes of 1926 and 1928, 
and the depression. Its physical equipment blown lit- 
erally away, its membership decimated by death, re- 
moval, depression, the West Palm Beach Church has in- 
deed experienced every trial known to Home Mission 
work. It is a great joy to report at this writing that 
the Memorial Church is now almost “out of the woods.” 
Adequate and well-located property has been acquired, 
and soon a fine church house will rise, to proclaim 
the gospel message in the difficult cities of the Palm 
Beaches. 

In Key West there are two churches; the First and 
Trinity. Signs of progress are noted in that the First 
Church is now occupying its handsome new church 
house, and under the leadership of Rev. John Gekler 
is rapidly and hopefully pressing forward. 

Trinity Church in Key West is a Negro church. 
made up of Bahaman Negroes who have immigrated 
to that city from the Bahama Islands, nearby. This 
church was taken over by presbytery in 1931, at the 
farnest request of the Negro constituency themselves, 
because of the witness of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, which particularly appealed to these brethren. 
This church has always had a white pastor. At pres- 
ent Rev. Alfred de Barritt is in charge of the work as 
pastor. The church has several hundred members, 
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What the hurricane did to th Preshyterion Church ai 
West Palm Beach—now being rebuilt 


and, while not self-sustaining, will become so with the 
return of better times and the return of the Negro 
population of Key West to profitable employment. 

The church at Hollywood, like Memcrial at West 
Palm Beach, has suffered many things. Its road has 
been a particularly hard one. In the summer of 1933, 
Rev. Marshall Pilkenton, a recent graduate of Union 
Seminary in Richmond, came to this field and took 
active charge of it. Since then there has been an ad- 
vance along all lines. With the aid of the Assembly’s 
Home Mission Committee, two handsome lots were 
obtained on the main thoroughfare of the city, and 
there is now an adequate equipment in course of con- 
struction upon them. Since the organization of the 
church, worship has been held in a schoolhouse. At 
West Palm Beach, worship services are at present held 
in an enclosed pavilion in a city park. 

The remaining church of the area is that at Home- 
stead. Here also, worship is held in the school build- 
ing. Homestead is in the center of the great winter 
truck-farming area of Southern Florida. The church 
possesses great possibilities, which are now being 
realized. 

It will be observed that all the work in Southern 
Florida is urban and this for the very valid reason 
that there is no rural population. It is almost en- 
tirely urban. The problems which we confront are 
those of the crowded city, with its shifting, restless 
population; of the resort city, where people are not 
overly serious minded and are mostly upon pleasure 
bent; of the community where home ties are severed 
and there is no fixed responsibility to or for anything. 
Here meet the extremes of urban poverty and wealth, 
and the problems attendant upon both extremes. 

We have one great opportunity at Miami Beach. 
This is a city of some 10,000 resident inhabitants, and 
a winter population of 75,000. On this Beach are 
the homes of countless millionaires, and other men in 
comfortable circumstances. Here are gathered the eco- 
nomically secure, with almost nothing provided for 
their spiritual nourishment. Here in this vast area is 
only a community Congregational church of any 
strength at all. True there are two weak and struggling 
Methodist and Baptist churches, but they are poorly 
located and struggling. Here is no Presbyterian church 
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at all. The greatest winter resort on the face of the 
earth, with its homes, hotels and apartments, and 
no Presbyterian church at al] to minister to the spiritual 
requirements of literally thousands of Presbyterians 
and unchurched people. 

In neglecting Miami Beach, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church is neglecting the greatest field with the greatest 
future and possibility anywhere. And why is it neg- 
lected? Because there we have no funds to provide 
even a modest beginning. We who are on the field see 
that the opportunity which is now wide open may be 
withdrawn any time and we cannot move an inch be- 
cause of the total absence of funds. The greatest 
Home Mission opportunity in the entire Assembly is 
right here: an opportunity, which, if seized, will pay 
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dividends in souls and material rewards out of all pro- 
portion to the required initial outlay. All this work 
needs is a start. It will then run itself. Are there not 
within our Assembly friends with a statesman-like view- 
point who will invest some funds in this magnificent 
enterprise ? 

Given any sort of help, the south of Florida will 
pay into the Church much more in love and service 
than the Church is called to expend upon it. Southern 
Florida, with its peculiar and difficult problems, solicits 
the sympathy, the support, and the prayers of the 
Church. God is with us and is helping us. May the 
Church at large awake to the possibilities of the King- 
dom here. 

Miami, Fla. 











Trinity Presbyterian Church of Key West 


By REV. ALFRED de BARRITT, Pastor 


Y INTRODUCTION to the Negro was in 
M France, where he made an enviable record for 

his race. Perhaps my contacts here and in 
Cuba formed God’s method of preparing me for the 
work now going on in Key West. 

This congregation of 200 Bahama Negro members 
constituted a Wesleyan Church, and for many years 
was served by white ministers sent out from the mother 
Church in England. About three years ago, they asked 
to be admitted to this presbvtery, and with the full 
consent of the Wesleyan Church the entire congrega- 
tion and property were transferred to our denomina- 
tion. It was at this time that I became pastor of the 
church and now serve under the direction of Saint 
Johns Presbytery. 

This group had rebuilt three times. Storm and hur- 
ricane had not daunted them, and the present build- 
ings are a tribute to their determination and generosity. 
The present stone structure seats 400 people, with 
Sunday-school accommodations for 300, and a cottage 
in the rear for the sexton. Our fine playground is 
the only place in Key West where Negro children can 
swing to their hearts content. The number of swings 
should be doubled. Behind the playground is a beau- 
tiful park for the use of our people. 

The present minister has not changed a rather unique 
method he found used here for collecting the church 
funds. The membership is divided into fifteen groups, 
with a leader for each. ‘These visit their members 
weekly and receive the contributions. The result is 
quite satisfactory, although an increasing number pre- 
fer to use the regular envelopes and bring them in on 
Sunday. 

The choir of the church has an enviable record. 
No member can sing in the choir on Sunday who has 
not been to practice. All understand this, and when 
one misses practice, he just takes his seat among the 
congregation on the following Sunday morning. 

This church has been served by the best white min- 
isters sent out from England, and they are not con- 











A Sunday-school class of the Trinity Presbyterian Church 


tent with mere ranting in their pulpit. They have 
had real training and spiritual nurture. Four of the 
elders can conduct a service and speak in a manner 
that is heard with profit and pleasure. They have 
charge of services when the pastor must be away. 

The spirit exhibited by the white churches in our 
city has been and is most commendable. In a word, 
it is Christlike. Also the city authorities, on the whole, 
consider it their duty to look after the moral and in- 
tellectual welfare of our colored citizens. 

One disadvantage of our work with the Negro is 
that he is expected to toil on the Lord’s Day. Christian 
people do not hesitate to exact that of them. One old 
member of my church, who is a cook, has not enjoyed 
a holiday on the Lord’s Day during ten years of serv- 
ice. 
We hear nothing about “social equality” from our 
people. Indeed, it seems like a “bogey” with which 
some people terrorize society. The writer cannot but 
sympathize deeply with a certain and growing class 
among this race. They are intellectual, esthetic, great 
readers, with trained moral natures. They have 
scholarly tastes, love music and literature, and simply 
cannot be satisfied with the life thousands of their 
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Missions 


people must live. These are the lonely ones. Few 
white churches welcome them to hear gifted ministers 
or trained musicians. In life they must associate with 
the coarse and unclean much of the time. It is so in 
the theatre and on the train, regardless of the price 
paid. These are not people for us to fear, they call 
out our deepest sympathy and need our friendship. 
As the depression passes, we have plans made for 
progress. Our work needs to become more institutional 
to serve the needs of the community. The colored 
woman earning $3.00 per week often has to pay as 
much for the visit of a doctor as the man earning 
$300 per month. A clinic must be provided to care 
for our poor. Night classes are needed. The school- 


room with its insect-eaten timbers must be replaced 
with a better building. There are wretched places, 
unfit to mention, which have no place near the colored 
public school. They must go. Much remains to be 
done. 

We carry on, believing that the divine ideal of a 
universal brotherhood will dawn one day. The best of 
both races will work together for the interests of all. 
Mutual suspicion and distrust must give place to one 
of mutual trust and confidence. 

“We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak.” “Bear ye one another's burdens and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Key West, Fla. 





Mission Study Leaders Use Back Numbers of Survey 


By A LEADER 


S THIS issue of The Survey comes off the press, 
A itundteds of leaders across the Church will be 
ready to begin work with Mission Study Classes. 
Months of labor have gone into the preparation for 
this six weeks of intensive study on the history of our 
Presbyterian Home Mission work. Dr. Thompson’s 
book, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United 
States, is full of interesting data about the growth 
of our Church. Teaching Helps have been provided, 
maps, charts, and additional literature have been pre- 
pared for the use of teachers. Many leaders have 
been reading widely in the history of Church and state 
to prepare for this occasion, and we confidently ex- 
pect one of the most interesting mission studies on 
record. This year we take a backward look in order 
more intelligently and confidently to make the forward 
move that tomorrow will certainly demand. 


Among the many interesting sources of material to 
supplement Dr. Thompson’s book, leaders should not 
overlook their file of The Presbyterian Survey. The 
Home Mission Section of the following recent issues 
will prove of special interest: March, 1932 (Georgia), 
April, 1932 (North Carolina), June, 1932 (Louisiana), 
July, 1932 (Missouri), September, 1932 (West Vir- 
ginia), October, 1932 (Oklahoma), November, 1932 
(Mexican), February and March, 1933 (Appalachia), 
May, 1933 (Texas), September, 1933 (Kentucky), Oc- 
tober, 1933 (Arkansas), September, 1934 (Virginia), 
October, 1934 (Alabama and Florida). In these is- 
sues will be found some interesting historical data and 
much information about the present status of Home 
Mission work in the various synods. Use everything 
at your command to enrich your study and by no means 
forget The Presbyterian Survey. 





Spice Box 


. How many Presbyteries are there in the Synod of 
Alabama ? 

. Who is Mr. F. W. Dixon and what did he do in 
Birmingham Presbytery ? 

3. What does the survey made by Dr. D. W. Hollings- 
worth, Chairman of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee in North Alabama Presbytery, reveal ? 

. Into what three groups is Tuscaloosa Presbytery 
divided ? 

. What are some of the problems which are hinder- 
ing our work in Mobile Presbytery? 

. What does Dr. H. V. Carson mean by the state- 
ment, “It has proved to be a veritable ‘store- 
house’ of grain in Egypt’? 


7. When was the first Presbyterian church organized 
in Jacksonville, Florida? What large church in 
Jacksonville is reported as being the largest 
church, numerically, in the synod? 

8. What section is referred to as, “America’s Winter 
Playground’? What is the great Home Mis- 
sion challenge? 

9. What work is going on among the Negroes in 
Key West? 

10. What is the suggestion given to Mission Study 
Leaders? 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts—April 1, 1933—September 1, 1933 
Budget Receipts—April 1, 1934—September 1, 1934 


Increase for five months 


$47,533.97 
63,076.04 


$15,542.07 
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A Letter to Juniors 


VIRGINIA City, VaA., 
Avucust 15, 1934. 
DEAR JUNIORS: 

I am sure you are interested in the boys and girls 
of the mountains and want to hear something about 
them. We do not always have to dig diamonds out of 
the earth, as many think, for in the hill country you 
find millions on the earth’s surface in the form of 
human souls made after God’s own image. 

I am anxious for the boys and girls who read this 
to know about these fine young people, and to love them 
as I do. They have not had the opportunities that 
many of you have, but they do make the most of every 
chance that is given them. 

There are Jack, John, Dennis, Nannie Lou, Sylvia, 
and others, too many to mention, who have come out 
of the one-room schools into high school, going by bus, 
which has been made possible by far-away Christian 
friends. 

Jack is a fine boy and is so eager to learn. When 

asked him how he was getting along in school he 
replied: “O! so, so. Dad never went to school and 
he thinks I ought not to go; can’t see anything in it. 
But I’m going to take your advice and stick to it. L 
do want to be of some service to my people and I 
cannot be unless I get an education.” 

John, Dennis, Nannie Lou and Sylvia are earnest 
young Christians. By visiting in their homes I was 
able to bring all of them into the mission Sunday 
school. Dennis has driven me through these mountains 
for eight years, and has certainly given faithful, loving 
service. Nannie Lou has lived in the home with me, 
helping with the housekeeping. She takes the bus at 
my door for high school, where she expects to graduate 
next year. 

It has been a joy to see these young people grow 
into lovely Christian characters, responding to every 
effort made in their behalf. I wish all of you could 








Mrs. Martin with two Sunday-school children on the 
porch of her mission home 


visit us sometimes and see our Sunday schools and how 
happy the children are. They appreciate so much 
everything that is done for them, and their Sunday 
school means a great deal in their lives. 

We know that Christ loves boys and girls everywhere, 
and that the children in the mountains are just as 
precious to him as you are. He wants them all to 
know and love him, for he said, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

There are many boys and girls in the mountains 
who have not been brought to Christ. Will you not 
pray for them, and that God will bless the work of 
the Home Missionaries, that a large number of these 
young people may give their lives to the Saviour this 
year. 

Your friend, 
(Mrs.) Mary S. Martin. 





Junior Home Mission Program—October 


CaLL TO WorsH1Ip—“Others” (played softly), Premier 
Hymns, No. 91. 

OrENING Sonc—‘Tell Me The Stories of Jesus,” 
Premier Hymns, No. 163. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 

Rott CaLt—Answer with a Bible verse. 

MINUTES. 


Business—Offering (while soft music is played). 
SONG 
SCRIPTURE READING—Psalm 121. 

“A LETTER TO THE JUNIORS.” 

“THE HoME MISSION DEMONSTRATION.” 
CLOSE WITH THE MizPAH BENEDICTION, 
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“The Lord’s Prayer,” Premier Hymns, No. 231. 
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The; Challenge of the Hills 


A Home Mission Demonstration for Children 
By EVA M. CAVERS 


MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE 


ROPERTIES needed for this demonstration are a 
p number of pasteboard boxes of various sizes; a 

piece of brown cloth large enough to cover the 
“mountain” after the boxes have been piled; a strip of 
tinfoil for the mountain stream; nine small twigs, stuck 
on stout pins or in spools tinted brown, for the trees, 
and some small stones to place in the stream. Also 
some small stones and sand to indicate the road. 


Leader—This month we are going to study God’s 
handiwork, the everlasting hills, in their beauty, 
needs and opportunities. If the whole earth were 
one level expanse of land, how monotonous it 
would be! But the Creator, in his plan for the 
universe, gave us a variety, in hill and valley and 
plain. God made the mountains. “Before the 
mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, thou art God.” Psa. 90:2. 

(Children place boxes in position as verses are 
given.) 


First Child—It was on a mountain that the ark rested 
after the flood. Gen. 8:4. 


Second Child—The trial of Abraham’s faith occurred 
on a mountain. Gen. 22:2. 


Third Child—The Law was given to Moses on a moun- 
tain. Exodus 19:3 and 20. 


Fourth Child—Elijah proved the power of Jehovah on 
a mountain. I Kings 18:19 and 38. 


Fifth Child—The Temple, at Jerusalem, was built on 
a mountain. Isa. 2:3. 


Sixth Child—Christ was tempted on a mountain. Matt. 
4:8. 


Seventh Child—The Sermon on the Mount was spoken 
om a mountain. Matt. 5:1. 


Eighth Child—The Transfiguration was on a moun- 
tain. Mark 9:2. 

Ninth Child—The Saviour was crucified on a moun- 
tain. Luke 23:33. 

Tenth Child—The Ascension took place on a moun- 
tain. Acts 1:12. 

(Placing cloth cover in position.) 

Leader—God made the mountain streams. “He put- 
teth forth his hand upon the rock; he overturneth 
the mountains by the roots. He cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks and his eye seeth every precious 
thing.” Job 28:9 and 10. 

Eleventh Child—(Placing tinfoil river). “He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys which run among the 
hills.” Psa. 104:10. 

Leader—God planted trees on the mountains. “The 
trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted.” Psa. 104:16. 

(Children place trees in position as references 
are given. ) 

Twelfth Child—I bring a fig tree. Micah 4:4. 

Thirteenth Child—I bring an oak tree. Judges 6:11. 

Fourteenth Child—I bring an olive tree. Hosea 14:6. 

Fifteenth Child—I bring a myrtle tree. Isaiah 55:13. 

Sixteenth Child—I bring a fir tree. Isaiah 60:13. 


Seventeenth Child—I bring a Luke 


19:4, 
Eighteenth Child—I bring a willow tree. 
Nineteenth Child—I bring a mulberry tree. 
5:24. 
Twentieth Child—I bring an almond tree. Ecc. 12:5. 
All Together—“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help. My help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth.” 
Prayer—Thanksgiving to God for the 
nature. 


sycamore tree. 


Isaiah 44:4. 
II Sam. 


beauties of 





Influence of the Printed Page 


A young Frenchman who had been wounded at the 
siege of San Quentin was languishing on a pallet in 
the hospital when a portion that lay on the coverlet 
caught his eye. He read it and was converted to God 
by it. You may see the monument of that man before 
the Church of the Consistory in Paris, standing with 
a Bible in his hand. He is known in history as 
Admiral Coligny, the leader of the reformation in 
France. But the portion had not finished its work. 
It was read by Coligny’s nurse, a “sister of mercy,” 


who penitently placed it in hands of the Lady Abbess, 
and she, too, was converted by it. She fled from France 
to the Palatinate, where she met a young Hollander 
and became his wife. ‘The influence which she had 
upon that man reached out into the Reformation of 
the entire continent of Europe, for he was William of 
Orange. “How far yon little candle threw its beam!” 
Who knows what the power of this may be?—The 
Word of Life (Oct.-Dec., 1933). T. E. Ashford. 
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The Lord's Acre Plan Really Succeeds 


By REV. R. T. BAKER, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


COUNT it an honor to be the pastor of a group of 

three country churches. If it is the Lord’s will, 

I want to spend my life doing country church work. 
I’m glad we are beginning to visualize the importance 
of this type of work, yet, with all its possibilities we 
must face the problem of its support. Most of our 
country churches have begun as Home Mission con- 
gregations, and while there is nothing wrong about 
that, many of them have been too hesitant about under- 
taking self-support and have forgotten that members 
of their supporting churches are ofttimes at great 
sacrifice continuing to pay their recurring appropria- 
tions. My experience with the Lord’s Acre Plan of 
church finance convinces me that hard pressed country 
churches can become self-supporting. Let me tell you 
about this plan by briefly answering four questions 
which most naturally arise in one’s mind, giving some 
very definite results I have witnessed in my own fields 
of Brittain, Union Mills and Duncan’s Creek churches 
in King’s Mountain Presbytery. 

1. What is The Lord’s Acre Plan? It is not a new 
plan, for we find its origin in God’s message to his 
own chosen people as recorded in Exodus 34:26: “The 
first of the first fruits of thy land shalt thou bring 
into the house of the Lord thy God.” Can we not get 
a picture of these early Jews working in their fields, 
conscious of their obligation to give the first of their 
first fruits to God in recognition of their dependence 
upon him? God did not ask them for the surplus, or 
the left-overs, but for the FIRST. 

The Lord’s Acre Plan provides that each member 
of the Church and Sunday school shall set apart and 
dedicate to the Lord some farm animal or a certain 
plot of ground, and on this plot plant a crop or raise 
the animals. At the close of the harvest season, the 
produce or the animals shall then be sold by the church 
and the proceeds turned into the church treasury. The 
project may be one acre or more or a specific part of 
an acre already planted in some crop that will bring 
the best cash return. It is a very flexible plan. Some 
prefer to call it the “Lord’s Portion” or “The Dedi- 
cated Portion.” It may mean the raising of a calf or 
a sheep, a pig or a brood of chickens, or the giving of 
Sunday eggs to the church—just whatever each mem- 
ber wants to undertake and pledges on his Convenant 
Card. The total pledge should at least equal a tithe 
if possible. It is, therefore, not a substitute for the 
tithe. It offers the farmer an easy and practical method 
of figuring the exact tithe itself. If he cultivates ten 


acres, he can dedicate one to the Lord. This propor- 
tion may be followed with cattle, pigs, and chickens. 
Some acreages may easily be worked by families or by 
church groups. 

2. Where is it? Almost everywhere! Many in 
our Church have been using this plan for a num- 
ber of years and are finding it most profitable. We 
hear of twenty churches in lower South Carolina whose 
officers feel dependent upon the plan. A Baptist min- 
ister tells of 60,000 acres dedicated to the Lord in 
Georgia. In Western North Carolina, we are very 
fortunate to have the Farmer’s Federation with a Re- 
ligious Department. Rev. Dumont Clarke, a capable, 
consecrated Presbyterian minister is Director of the 
Religious Department, and under his leadership the 
number of churches using the Lord’s Acre Plan in 
Western North Carolina has grown from six in 1930 
to about two hundred at present, representing nine 
denominations in fifteen counties. Twenty-seven states 
have written to Farmer’s Federation for literature, and 
about five thousand pieces of literature have been sent 
to five or more foreign countries. The Secretary of the 
Interior has received letters asking for information 
about it. Dr. Robert E. Speer, who spoke two years in 
succession at our General Lord’s Acre Meeting in 
Asheville, last year said, “I don’t believe the Lord’s 
Acre Plan has had any more widely spread advocate 
than I’ve been since last year’s meeting.” 

The plan was presented to Columbia Presbytery in 
Tennessee during a Stewardship Campaign this last 
February. Two other presbyteries in different synods 
also heard the presentation of this plan at their spring 
meetings. At the meeting of the last General Assembly 
in Montreat the plan was presented as a part of the 
popular meeting in the interest of Stewardship. In- 
tesrest in the plan is increasing throughout the Church. 

3. Why is it? We realize that country churches 
need some plan to take the place of the constantly 
decreasing home mission help which we have formerly 
depended upon. 

At our General Lord’s Acre Meeting in Asheville, 
in December, the slogan, “The Lord’s Acre: A Church 
and Character Maker” was unanimously adopted. We 
believe the plan does greatly strengthen our churches 
and helps to develop Christian character. As the 
farmer works on his acre or cares for his project, he 
is reminded of God. This constant reminder is a 
character builder. 

Rev. Dumont Clarke, Director, Religious Department 
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of the Farmer’s Federation, has set forth the following 
reasons for the Lord’s Acre Plan: 


(1) It is a most practical proven means of church 
support; gives every one in the church and Sunday 
school the opportunity to have a self-respecting part; 

(2) Sets aside the Lord’s portion at the beginning 
and does not depend upon a late and indefinite “left- 
over”; 

(3) Greatly increases the total contributions to the 
church; supplements and stimulates other methods of 
giving; 

(4) Builds Christian character by giving all in the 
church a definite daily work for the Lord; is the 
highly valued project method of education with a 
Christian application; 

(5) Is an ideal method for training both the older 
members and the children in Christian Stewardship; 

(6) Brings the satisfaction of religion naturally 
into daily farm life; unites the work of the week 
effectively with the program of the Kingdom; 

(7) Makes an added and pleasing bond of inter- 
est between the pastor and his people; 

(8) Greatly increases interest in the church and 
raises up leaders for the church—‘Folks who work 
for the church are interested in the church”; 

(9) Increases fellowship within the church and 
between Christians of all denominations; 

(10) Has years of successful experience behind it 
and is rapidly spreading to many parts of the world. 


4. How Can the Plan be put into Operation? Sim- 
ply by putting forth the proper effort! It will not work 
by itself. Persistent and intelligent leadership is 


needed. First of all the pastor must be interested and 


must seek to enlist the interest of his officers and Sun- 
day-school leaders and teachers. We begin by appoint- 
ing in each church at the beginning of the calendar 
year a Determination Committee composed of three 
members of the church or Sunday school. This com- 
mittee appoints someone to be responsible for keeping 
the plan before the Sunday-school classes, and is ex- 
pected to encourage the church and Sunday school in 
their projects during the year and to supervise or co- 
Operate in every necessary way in finding a sale for 
the Lord’s Acre products. 


Group Convenant Cards are used in the Sunday 
school, and we try to enlist every pupil in some project. 
The Sunday-school teacher has an opportunity to teach 
Stewardship to her class through this method. Even 
the smallest children may have projects such as Sun- 
day eggs, a brood of chickens, raising a pig, planting 
a row of beans in the garden, or potatoes, or any work 
a child would be interested in. A small Primary class 
in the Union Mills Sunday School gave $6.17 last 
year. Young People’s Societies may also have in- 
dividual or group projects. Three years ago the Brit- 
tain Christian Endeavor Society worked an acre in 
cotton and paid $30 to the church. This year, in one 
of our Men’s Bible Classes, eight men have each 
pledged to give 100 pounds of seed cotton. Members 
of Brittain Woman’s Auxiliary were asked to give 
Sunday eggs in addition to regular gifts. Projects must 
not only be pledged, but followed up, and I find it 
very interesting to visit the projects, sometimes work- 
Ing with the people, or getting kodak pictures of the 
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work. These pictures are made into slides and inspir- 
ing stereopticon addresses may be delivered to encour- 
age the workers. 

Just before last Christmas, Lord’s Acre calendars 
representing the church in daily life were sent to every 
home in our group of churches. These calendars were 
furnished by the Religious Department of the Farmer’s 
Federation and carried a picture of a Western North 
Carolina Lord’s Acre family. 

When our Every Member Canvass was made last 
March, individual Lord’s Acre Pledge Cards were car- 
ried by the canvassers in addition to our regular church 
pledge cards, and all who had not pledged some project 
through the Sunday school were given opportunity to 
do so in the Every Member Canvass. The usual cash 
pledges were encouraged where the people were able 
to give. Many who make cash pledges have a Lord’s 
Acre project to guarantee the cash payment, and some- 
times give the returns from the projects as an over- 
and-above gift. For example, one woman last year 
raised a calf and sold it for $20. She gave ten dollars 
each to Synod’s Home Missions and Foreign Missions 
as a special gift in addition to her regular church 
pledge. 

I like to think of the Lord’s Acre plan as an oppor- 
tunity to put more of ourselves into the Lord’s work. 
Hard work in the hot sun loses a part of its drudgery 
as we realize that it is being done in the name of the 
Lord. If Christ is real to us, surely we will be glad 
to give to him more of ourselves through hard work. 

I Know the Plan Will Work! From my own ex- 
perience I know that the plan really succeeds. Three 
years ago our group of churches was getting an an- 
nual appropriation of $700 from Presbytery’s Home 
Mission Committee. For the past two years we have 
been self-supporting. There has been some sacrifice 
in salary, but our needs have been provided for and 
all obligations have been met. Last year our Lord’s 
Acre projects amounted to about $375. Six pig projects 
brought a total return of $63.54. One of our most 
destitute families gave, through cotton and chicken 
projects, $15.61. The head of the family told me they 
would have had nothing to give if they had not had 
a Lord’s Acre project. Another family in very poor 
circumstances paid $10 to the church. Both of these 
families have projects again this year. One non-resi- 
dent family of tenant farmers paid last year, through 
a Lord’s Acre cotton project, $35.71 and enjoyed doing 
it. One family not financially able to make any con- 
tribution last year has dedicated one-third of an acre 
in sweet potatoes. 

The plan offers landlords in our churches a special 
opportunity to teach Stewardship to their tentants. In 
one of my churches a landlord has two tenants. For 
the past two years he has encouraged them to plant 
an acre in cotton, asking them to give their half to 
their own church, and pledging his half to his church. 
His tenants have practiced this for two years. Before 
they began this plan they paid from three to five dol- 
lars a year. One tenant came to his place seven years 
ago in debt, when cotton was eighteen cents a pound. 
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He remained in debt, giving only two or three dollars 
a year to his church. In 1932, through the Lord’s 
Acre plan, he paid $15. Last year he paid $25, and 
was able to pay out of debt and have a balance. The 
cther tenant paid last year about $45 through a cot- 
ton and pig project. He was one of the largest con- 
tributors in his church. If we will turn to the minutes 
of the General Assembly, we will find that the tctal 
membership of some of our churches has not paid more 
than this one tenant farmer. In addition to what 
these tenant farmers paid, there was about $50 rent 
which the landlord paid to his church. He believes 
that the landlord should require his tenant to have 
Lord’s Acre projects. Think what could be accom- 
plished if the landlord would encourage their tenants 
in this plan. 

Through the help of this plan, one of my churches 
with an increased budget met the current expense 
budget in full last year for the first time, and carried 
over a balance. Another church met the benevolent 
budget in full and overpaid the current expense budget. 

The members of the heretofore-Home-Mission-sup- 
ported Duncan’s Creek Church are now asking for a 
full-time resident pastor, and that congregation, with- 
out a dissenting vote, has voted to build a manse. 
Mr. W. H. Belk, of Charlotte, who in 1929, gave us 
the brick for a new church, has donated the brick for 
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the manse, and plans are going forward for the build- 
ing. About 30,000 feet of lumber have been donated 
by members and friends in the community. Sacrificial] 
cash pledges have been made. Three friends have 
promised the nails, and volunteer labor has been prom- 
ised. Two community Lord’s Acre projects, about two 
acres in cotton and five and one-half acres in corn, 
are being worked, the cash returns from these projects 
to be applied on the building fund. The men of the 
church have planned to cut and sell two carloads of 
pulp wocd. The latest gift to-date is a Jersey milch 
cow (we have named her Kate “Building Fund”) 
given by two members who have already made a sacri- 
ficial cash pledge of $25. Work on the manse will 
begin when crops are “laid by.” With the help of 
our Lord’s Acre projects and gifts of cash and labor 
from members and interested friends, we plan to have 
the manse completed and everything ready for full- 
time self-supporting work by April 1, 1935. 

Three years ago the group of three churches was 
getting $700 from the Home Mission Committee. For 
the past two years we have been self-supporting, and 
now we look forward to two self-supporting fields. 


I believe that the country church that will faithfully 
use the Loerd’s Acre Plan may now face the future with 
courage. 





God's Guidance 


(Continued from page 607) 


lying down, but I was not at all sick; and, since we 
had a perfect wind, the boatmen didnt have to be busy 
with the boat but sat down and we had a quiet time 
to talk things over. I felt the very presence of the 
Lord and I had the satisfaction of feeling that the 
Holy Spirit was working in the heart of the owner of 
the boat. 

Later the boatman asked me if I knew where to 
land, said he had never made the trip to Chi-chi-po 
before. I didn’t, but was not at all worried, for I 
knew since God had sent the boat for us he would 
also direct the wind to take the boat to the right 
landing. 

Even when we pulled ashore, there was no village 
in sight, for there was a long shore of sand and then 
a high embankment that cut off all view of the dis- 


tance. The men took our loads out for us and placed 
them on the sand, a safe distance away so the tide 
wouldn’t come in on them before we could get some 
cne to take them to the village for us. About that 
time some children came along, and upon inquiring 
we learned they were from the village where the church 
was located, and they offered to show us the way. Two 
of us sat with the loads while the other two went into 
the village to get loadmen. 

On parting with the boatmen, I gave them some of 
each kind of tracts that I had and they received them 
gladly. While we waited with the loads, the boat 
raised its sails and sailed out into the sea again. We 
may never meet those men again on this earth, but I 
feel that we will see that boatman in heaven. 








Your Rally Day Offering will carry the work of 
Religious Education into needy fields 
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Our Friend—An Appreciation of 
Mr. R. E. Magill 


OT only was Mr. Magill areal friend of the 

women in those early pioneer days of the Auxil- 

iary and through all the years of Mrs. Wins- 
borough’s Secretfiryship, but he continued to serve as 
our “business adviser” and constant friend on into 
the years of the administration of Mrs. Winsborough’s 
successor. To him we desire to express our keen ap- 
preciation of such a rich service. For his clear, help- 
ful advice to us, for his spiritual insight into every 
problem, and for the inspiration of his Christian life 
as an outstanding leader in our Church, we are deeply 
grateful. We have always felt we could go to him in 
any difficulty and know we would receive a sympa- 
thetic hearing and clear-headed judgment. We have 
always thought of him as a real friend, and shall al- 
ways thus think of him. In behalf of the women of 
our Church we extend to him our heart-felt apprecia- 
tion of what he has meant to us and will continue to 
mean, for we are assured that the Master has yet more 
years of some service to be rendered by this loyal and 
consecrated servant of God. 


—JANIE W. McGaucHrey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 


Others will write of the great work done by Mr. R. 
E. Magill, as head of the Publication Committee of 
our Church, of his truly pioneer work in building up 
our Sunday-school Department, and of the advance- 
ment of organized work of our young people under his 


direction. These have been outstanding achievements 
in Christian leadership and constitute a fine contribu- 
tion to the advance of the Kingdom through her chil- 
dren. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, however, is indebted to this 
servant of the Church for so many things that are not 
known to the Church at large, that we would happily 
record our gratitude and appreciation for these favors 
as our friend now marks a milestone in his life of 
unselfish service. 

When, in 1912, the Bristol Assembly gave its ap- 
proval to the Missouri overture, asking for the or- 
ganization of the women of the Church, it provided 
no financial support for its new child. The promoters 
of the overture had no money, and not one of them had 
ever had any business experience outside her home. 
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The wisdom of the women in asking that the Super- 
visory Committee consist of the four Executive Secre- 
taries became apparent at once. All these men gave 
most valuable assistance at the critical time. 

Mr. Magill, however, was our business adviser. He 
realized, from his years of experience in the financial 
affairs of the Church, what a tremendous task a few 
women had assumed in trying to organized 150,000 
women, with no office, no equipment, no stenographer, 
and no money. 

Soon after the upstairs bedroom in Kansas City had 
been set aside as the Auxiliary office, some rough 
shelves installed and a table moved in, a huge and 
delightful gift arrived from Richmond, a typewriter 
and desk! These were followed immediately by a 
letter telling the grateful but tired new Superintendent 
that she must have a stenographer, and that if neces- 
sary a small amount would be advanced to pay her 
salary until the scattered women’s societies of the 
Church could be heard from. 

Mr. Magill’s correspondence with our courageous 
first Treasurer, Mrs. A. M. Howison, was equally help- 
ful. He gave her lists of names of presidents of some 
women’s missionary organizations, culled from As- 
sembly records, and advice as to how to plan the fi- 
nancial approach to them. When, at the close of our 
first year, Mrs. D. A. McMillan succeeded Mrs. Howi- 
son as Treasurer, his helpfulness and interest con- 
tinued in many practical ways throughout the two dec- 
ades of her fine service as treasurer. 

During the following seventeen years, Mr. Magill 
was a tower of strength to the Superintendent of the 
Auxiliary. His sane judgment, keen business acumen 
and wide acquaintance in the Church were always avail- 
able for those leading the delicate task of organizing 
the women of the Church in the face of the disapproval 
existing in some quarters two decades ago. 

This help to the struggling Auxiliary is only one 
of many quiet adventures in friendliness rendered by 
Mr. Magill. The warm heart beating beneath his re- 
served Scotch exterior first realized the need of a rest 
home for Christian workers at Montreat, and Geneva 
Hall was the result, with its fine record of home- 
making for workers at home and abroad these many 
years. 
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The Vacation Fund for Home Missionaries sprang 
from this same sympathetic spirit many years ago, and 
scores of these overworked servants of the Church have 
received new strength in body and spirit as the result 
of this kindly thought. 

When the Winsborough Building was to be erected, 
it was Mr. Magill’s committee who, at his suggestion, 
advanced funds necessary until the slow-moving 
women’s organizations could make good their pledges. 
He personally superintended needed enlargements of 
the building later, and for years attended to the de- 
tails of insurance, lights, water and so forth. No need 
was too great or too small for his careful attention. 

A most valuable contribution which Mr. Magill has 
made to the women of the Church has been his policy 
of employing a number of women in the editorial work 
of the Church. He has realized that women have a 
special gift for teaching children. He would have made 
a fine personnel officer in any large organization for 
he has an unusual ability in selecting capable workers. 
In his three decades of service he has developed in the 
Richmond offices a number of unusually gifted women 
editors, writers, and teachers, some of whom are na- 
tionally recognized as experts in their particular field. 
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To these women he has given the consideration of a 
friend, encouraging initiative, applauding accomplish- 
ment, and thus building up a loval and competent 
working force not excelled in any Church. 

The greatest tribute, however, which Mr. Magill has 
extended to the women of the Church, has been that 
intangible but beautiful thing called ‘Confidence.” 

Mr. Magill has always believed in us! When others 
doubted our ability to do the impossible, his faith in 
us never wavered, his encouragement never faltered. 
Conservative churchman that he is, he has always be- 
lieved in women’s liberty of service for her Master, 
and has steadfastly continued to open the door of op- 
portunity for her. His faith in her ability, loyalty, 
and consecration has never been shaken. 

The women of the Church bring to our retiring Sec- 
retary our deep appreciation and our abounding grati- 
tude. We salute him affectionately as our FRIEND— 
par excellence! 

—HAa.iir P. WINSBOROUGH, 


Secretary Emeritus, Department 
of Woman’s Work. 





Mission Study Season 


October 10-November 18 


Textbook: Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States 


by Ernest Trick THompson, D. D., LL.D. 


mean Rally Day in the Sunday school—and every 

auxiliary member should be present unless provi- 
dentially kept away—so have the months of October 
and November come to mean Mission Study Season in 
the auxiliary. According to our Auxiliary Standard 
there is a preferred plan of Mission Study. The re- 
vised interpretation of item IX on the Standard reads: 


J me as the first Sunday in October has come to 


The Mission Study period is in the fall. Home and. 


Foreign Missions will be studied during this season in 
alternate years. 

The preferred plan for Mission Study is through a 
“Church School of Missions,” requirements for which 
are five or more sessions, with classes for various 
groups in the Church. 

Though a Church School of Missions is urged annu- 
ally, it is possible to conduct Mission Study in the 
auxiliary through a series of five one-hour study classes; 
or through the Reading Circle Plan, requirement for 
which is 25% or more of auxiliary membership having 
read the book, and as many as possible attending a 
meeting at which a program is presented based on the 
book or related subject. 


Let us, therefore, in each auxiliary see if we can- 
not use the preferred plan—the Church School of Mis- 
sions. It will take determination, perhaps; lots of 
work, certainly, but it can be done. Edgar Guest says 
in one of his poems: 





Somebody said that it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That maybe it couldn’t, but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he’d tried. 


No doubt there have been those in most churches 
who “said it couldn’t be done,” when first the matter 
of having a Church School of Missions was brought 
up, and only because of those “who wouldn’t say so 
till he tried,” has it been possible to increase the num- 
ber of Church Schools of Missions from 170 for the 
year ending March 31, 1932, to 463 for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1934! A splendid record that of last 
year, and just a little better was the record for the year 
ending March 31, 1933, when the number of Church 
Schools of Missions reached 468. 


What increase will the records show in the number 
of Church Schools of Missions for this year? That 
will depend largely upon the efforts of local auxiliary 
presidents and Secretaries of Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sions. Largely, but not altogether. What is harder 
than to have one’s enthusiasm for a preject or for a 
cause meet with cold indifference! This is to ask that 
Survey readers—the dependables they are, as a rule—- 
be ready to coéperate enthusiastically with their prest- 
dents and Secretaries of Assembly’s Home Missions 1n 
their plans for a Church School of Missions. 
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A Look into the Home Economics Department 
at Stuart Robinson 


By MRS. ELIZABETH O. KNOX, Head of the Department 


partment take on the appearance of a real home 

rather than a formal classroom, is beginning to 
come true. We are now receiving the interest from 
the Birthday Offering of 1932, and what a change this 
is going to bring about in our department! It is 
planned that this money should entirely finance the de- 
partment, so we must spend wisely if we would attain 
our heart’s desire. 

In one end of the large, sunny room is the clothing 
laboratory. We had five machines at the beginning of 
our work last fall, and how we did need one or two 
more to meet the needs of our large class! Just at 
that time a friend of the school had a machine that 
she did not need nor use, so something prompted her 
to give it to the Home Economics Department of our 
school. How happy each girl was when it was un- 
crated. Each of us wanted to thank this friend right 
then, but of course that was impossible, so it was 
acknowledged through the office. 


The long, composition-top tables of the foods labora- 
tory are used for cutting purposes and make an ideal 
cutting surface. The next thing that we desire for 
this part of the department is a large mirror which 
will help the girls in self-fitting their garments. Part 
of the proceeds from our last Home Economics play 
have been laid aside as a nest egg for this piece of 
equipment and the Home Economics Club hopes dur- 
ing this fall to be able to raise the amount to purchase 
the mirror. 


At the other end of the clothing room is the food 
laboratory. We have an old coal stove which we hope 
to replace with a more modern type some day. Four 
large composition-top tables contain small equipment 
for group cooking. 

Our greatest need last fall seemed to be a stove, as 
we found that one coal range was inadequate for a 
class of twenty-four girls. Therefore our first birthday 


O's dream of making the Home Economics De- 


money was used to buy a five-burner Perfection oil 
range and two small Perfection table stoves. These 
meet our present-day needs and make it possible to 
have a much more orderly food laboratery lesson. 

Joining the food laboratory were two small un- 
equipped rooms, which we looked forward to furnish- 
ing with our second amount of money from the Birth- 
day Gift. This came in time to buy a two-piece sun 
suite and a ladder-back chair, two pictures, and a con- 
goleum rug for the small living-room. How thrilled 
the girls were over the arrival of this most important 
order, for we had spent much time in planning and in 
the studying of furniture in order that we might make 
the best buy for our money. 

We have plans made for future purchases, so our 
next objective is furnishing the dining-room. At pres- 
ent we are using a borrowed table and the folding 
chairs that belong to the auditorium, but we hope to 
be able to buy a small dining-room suite and, in time, 
to add sufficient dishes, silver, and linen. 

Each class serves three breakfasts; three luncheons, 
two dinners, a tea, and a birthday party for one of 
the small members of a campus family. At present 
we find it necessary to borrow many things which we 
do not possess but have on our want list. At each 
of these meals six guests are invited and two of the 
class act as host and hostess, while others are the 
cooks, maids, and dishwashers. 

This furnishing of the department has been a de- 
lightful project, and has given the girls much practical 
experience in planning, selecting, and choosing between 
necessary things and those that can be put off for 
later purchasing. 

We so wish that every woman who contributed to 
the 1932 Birthday Offering could visit the department 
and see how they have invested their money so that it 
will bring forth the greatest yield in the form of better 
homes, for we know that a nation is not stronger than 
its homes. 





Religious Education Week 
September 30--October 7 


HE special task of the Secretaries of Religious 

Education during the month of October is to get 
__ before the auxiliary the program for Leadership 
Training in the local church. They should write to 
the Committee in Richmond for a supply of the Leader- 
ship Training leaflet, “(Choose Your Way,” and see 
that each member of the auxiliary gets a copy. The 
leaflets may be distributed at the auxiliary meeting, or 
a supply may be sent to each circle chairman with the 


request that she give them to the members of her circle. 
If the leaflets are distributed at the auxiliary meet- 
ing, the codperation of the Secretary of Literature 
should be asked. 

Let us each one give our loyal support to Dr. E. D. 
Grant and Dr. J. L. Fairly, our good Secretaries of the 
Committee of Religious Education, in the promotion of 
the pregram of their Committee. 

























HE purpose of Mission Study Coaching Con- 
‘iy ferences this year is to help prepare Mission 

Study Class Leaders for their work in presenting 
the textbook, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern 
United States. 

One afternoon at Montreat, while the Auxiliary 
Training School was in session, a group of women rep- 
resenting every synodical in the Assembly, under the 
leadership of Rev. P. D. Miller, D. D., Educational 
Secretary of Assembly’s Home Missions, gathered to- 
gether to discuss the Mission Study Coaching Confer- 
ences. 

On a blackboard in the front of the room this 
acrostic challenged all those attending the conference: 

F-ace the task. 

O-bey his command. 
R-ead his Word. 
W-itness in daily life. 
A-sk him for guidance. 
R-ely on his power. 
D-are to go forward! 

With this challenge before the group, different phases 
of the Mission Study Coaching Conference were dis- 
cussed under such leading questions as: 

1. Who should attend the Mission Study Coaching 
Conference ? 

It was the concensus of opinion that the number at- 
tending the conferences from each local auxiliary should 
be limited. Some expressed the opinion that only the 
local presidents should attend; others thought the 
president and the secretary of the Assembly’s Home 
Missions (this year) should be invited. It would seem 
that, in addition to the president and secretary of As- 
sembly’s Home Missions, the teacher of the book in the 
local auxiliary should certainly be present. 

A warning was sounded that these conferences should 
not be allowed to “blossom into a convention.” 

2. When and where should the Mission Study Coach- 
ing Conference be held? ; 

The suggestion was offered that the Mission Study 
Coaching Conferences should be held early enough for 
the teacher to make plans for the class, but not too 
early for her to “cool off” and lose her enthusiasm. 

The announcement was made that all literature neces- 
sary for the conference will be available by September 
first. 


Mission Study Coaching Conferences 


By MRS. H. C. DEAN, President Atlanta Presbyterial 


The “where” disclosed many excellent methods used 
last year and plans for this year for reaching all auxil- 
iaries of the presbyterial. One presbyterial, in addi- 
tion to the Mission Study Coaching Conference, went 
into the outlying districts of the presbyterial and held 
conferences. 

Another presbyterial recognized the need of two types 
of Coaching Conferences—one for representatives of 
smaller auxiliaries and another for representatives of 
larger auxiliaries. 

3. How much expense? 

This question is uppermost in the minds of many. 
If those attending the Mission Study Coaching Con- 
ference bring sandwiches and the hostess auxiliary fur- 
nishes a drink, the problem of the luncheon will be 
solved. 

One synodical president has arranged for a leader 
in each presbyterial to lead the conferences in that 
presbyterial, reducing the traveling expenses of the 
leaders to a minimum. 

Another synodical last year had a fund in the budget 
which could be used to finance the conferences through- 
out the synodical. 

A plea was made that leaders of Mission Study 
Coaching Conferences have original outlines and plans 
to present to the class, not using only that which is 
given in the printed “Teaching Suggestions,” as splen- 
did as these suggestions are. One leader of several 
classes last year suggested the use of general discus- 
sion and demonstrations. Another asked that leaders 
in Mission Study Coaching Conferences explain to 
their classes just why Presbyterian women are asked 
to prayerfully and carefully read Mission Study Books. 
The thought was brought out that some are inclined 
to think that the sole reason for reading Mission Study 
Books is because the General Assembly recommends 
this study. 

The closing challenge of the conference was brought 
by the leader, Dr. Miller: “You leaders, do not let 
people talk about the book being too long or too hard. 

. History can be made interesting. There isn’t 
any use giving Presbyterian women pre-digested in- 
formation. 

“The Study Book this year is a backward look for 
a forward move. Mission Study Books do not just 
happen—they are PLANNED. Put a spiritual value 
into the Study of Missions.” 





booklet form; price 15c. 





TEACHING SUGGESTIONS FOR MISSION STUDY BOOK 


_ Complete helps for teaching the Mission Study Book Presbyterian 
Missions in the Southern United States, have been prepared by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Maitland and Mrs. Clarence Scarce. The helps have been printed in 
Each teacher of the Home Mission Study Book 
should have a copy of these “Teaching Suggestions.” 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. 
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Forward ith Christ 


KNOWING HIS KEEPING POWER 
(Read the Keeping Psalm—Psalm 121) 


In order to know the keeping power of God, one must have a knowledge of 
God’s will, for which Paul prayed for his Christian friends of Colosse (Col. 1:9), 
and a knowledge of the way of salvation which is in Christ (I Cor. 1:18). With 
an acceptance of the will of God and the way of salvation, the Holy Spirit is able 
to produce a faith that will lead to experiences which will reveal the power of God. 

There are two ways by which we may come to know the keeping power of Christ 
—through God’s Word and through experience in life. 

The entire Word of God is but a record of the sustaining, protecting, preserving, 
providing—keeping power of God. The following are merely suggestive of his power: 

1. To perform his promises. 

“He staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief; but was strong 
in faith . . . being fully persuaded that, what he had promised, he was 
able also to perform.” (Rom. 4:20, 21.) 
To sustain or hold fast through life. 

“Now unto him that is able to keep you from falling, and to present you 
fautless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, both 
now and ever.” (Jude 24, 25.) 

3. To give peace to the heart. 

“The Lord of peace himself give you peace always by all means.” (II 
Thes. 3:16.) 

4. To deliver from Satan. 

“He will keep the feet of his saints, and the wicked shall be silent in 
darkness; for by strength shall no man prevail.” (I Sam. 1:9.) 

5. To protect in danger. 

“The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in safety by him; und the Lord 
shall cover him all the day long.” . . . “For he shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” (Deut. 33:12; Psa. 91:11.) 

6. To accomplish his work. 

“Being confident of this very thing, that he which hath begun a good 
work in you will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.’ (Phil. 1:6.) 

Through the experience of individuals we have these words of testimony to the 
keeping power of God: 

1. From Moses: 


bo 


“And Moses called unto Joshua, and said. . . . Be strong and of a good 
courage: for thou must go with this people... . « And the Lord, he it is 


that doth go before thee; he will be with thee, he will not fail thee, neither 
forsake thee: fear not, neither be dismayed.” (Deut. 33:7, 8.) 


2. From David: 
“The Lord is my strength and my shield; my heart trusted in him, and 
I am helped.” (Psa. 28:7.) 

3. From Paul: 


“But my God shall supply all your need according to his riches in glory 
by Christ Jesus.’ (Phil. 4:19. See also Eph. 3:20, 21.) 

From these and all other Christians throughout the ages, who have heard the 
Master’s “Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” could come testimonies to the 
keeping power of God. Have we, through faith, experienced his power in our lives? 
If we are to move “forward with Christ” we must venture out in faith, for faith 
worketh experience, and experience knowledge, and knowledge confidence in him. May 
we through his word and through ventures of faith in the daily experiences of life 
“grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” until 
we, with the assurance of Paul, say, because of our own heart’s experience, “I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him against that day.” 







































































Presenting White Cross Work at Presbyterial 


By MRS. E. A. PROCTOR 


(At the request of the Committee on Woman’s Work, Mrs. Proctor, who was Secretary of Foreign Missions 
of St. Louis Presbyterial last year, tells in this article of the interesting way in which she made her report of 


White Cross work. 
wish to follow the plan—The Editors.) 


|" WAS the request of our new presbyterial president, 
Mrs. W. O. Davis, that each secretary make a see- 

ing as well as hearing report, that prompted my 
efforts. 

As few people know just where or to whom the White 
Cross work is sent, I first thought of getting a brief 
history and pictures of the McKowen Memorial Hos- 
pital in Luebo, Africa, to which we send our supplies. 
I wrote Mrs. Stixrud and was delightfully repaid with 
a brief history and four fairly good pictures of the 
hospital. I had a negative made of one of these, and 
from it had a picture made for each of my local 
secretaries. Very early I wrote each local secretary 
asking that she make a special effort to attend our 
presbyterial meeting, as I was prepared to present her 
with a picture of the McKowen Memorial Hospital. 
I also asked her to take part in giving our report but 
not to worry about it, as I would give her a typewritten 
copy of what she was to read. 

In our quota for the coming year I noticed that caps 
for male nurses were requested, so immediately I got 
in touch with the secretary from Westminster Church, 
St. Louis, also my own secretary at Central Church, 
St. Louis, and between them they got the material and 
made up enough caps so that each of the local secre- 
taries and myself wore one of these in presenting our 
report. 

In the center of the large red cardboard a twelve- 
inch cross was placed, and in the center of that was 


It is printed in THE SURVEY at this early date for the benefit of Secretaries who may 


a picture of the McKowen Hospital. Each auxiliary’s 
report was typed on a small piece of white correspond- 
ence card, and a place was made on the poster for 
these. To hold the cards, we made use of the little 
stickers with which kodak pictures are fastened in 
the albums. They are placed on the poster and were 
all ready to hold the reports after they had been read. 
These stickers looked like little birds flying around 
the outside edges. 

Each local secretary was introduced, and as she came 
to the platform she wore one of the nurse’s caps and 
carried a box all tied up as though it were her finished 
work, and this she placed in a large box which rep- 
resented the total shipment. Instead of reading her 
full quota of work done, she was asked to read only 
one of the total amounts which had been placed on 
the back of her card. After each report was read it 
was placed on the poster. 

After all reports had been given, the local secre- 
taries stood in line on the platform and each was pre- 
sented with a picture of the hospital and her list for 
next year’s work. 

We had a table with a display of White Cross ~ 
showing the right and the wrong way of doing it. A 
part of the White Cross display was a large map of 
the world. A red and white ribbon, fastened with 
little candle stickers, ran from St. Louis to New York, 
across to Antwerp, and then on to the Belgian Congo, 
showing the route of our White Cross shipments. 





Counsel 


CERTAIN RESPONSIBILITIES OF CHRISTIAN 
CITIZENS 

T IS as Christian citizens and not as auxiliary mem- 

bers that you are asked to meet in Counsel Corner 

this month. One has only to glance at the headlines 
in the daily papers to be convinced that now is the time 
for Christians of every denomination and walk in life 
to voice an expression of approval or disapproval of 
certain existing conditions. Not as a Church body, 
but as individual Christians are we to do this, for 
most assuredly do we as Presbyterians believe in ab- 
solute separation of Church and State. However, as 
stated by the Moderator of our General Assembly at 
the Montreat Auxiliary Training School, “The Chris- 
tian ought not to neglect his civil and political re- 
sponsibilities, but, while remembering their separate 
nature, he ought to bring all the qualities of Christian 
character to their discharge. He should be familiar 
with public issues both for the country and for his com- 
munity.” (Italics ours.) 


Corner 


Inasmuch as the great majority of the women of our 
Church are not aligned with an organization that will 
give them the information on three subjects of vital 
importance to every Christian—Temperance, World 
Peace, and the Interracial problem—the Committee on 
Woman’s Work is offering at this time a program on 
each of these topics. The programs are not for use 
at the regular auxiliary meeting, but it is suggested 
that they be used at some time that will not interfere 
with the church or auxiliary program. It is suggested 
further that, since the subjects are of interdenomina- 
tional interest, the women of other denominations in 
community, town, or city, be asked to participate. The 
meetings might be held at night, and the men invited 
to come. 

The Interracial program, “The Tenth Man,” was 
written by our Secretary Emeritus, Mrs. W. C. Wins- 
borough, and it is one of the most delightful programs 
we have seen in a long time. It includes a most charm- 
ing little playlet, “Mrs. Hope Teaches Christian 
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Department of 
Woman’s Work 


Civics.” The facts given should open the eyes of many 
a person to the responsibilities and opportunities at our 
very doors. 

The Temperance program, “Alcohol and the Liquor 
Problem,” is an educational program designed merely 
to introduce the subject and challenge the undertak- 
ing of a real educational project on the liquor problem, 
not as a church or an auxiliary but as individual 
Christian citizens. The programs should stimulate 
clear thinking, lead individuals to arrive at attitudes 
and convictions which still control conduct in the direc- 
tion of a Christian social order, and develop a sense 
of spiritual fellowship that will make possible co- 
jperative effort toward the common solution of this 
problem. 

The Peace program is being prepared in the office 
of the Committee on Woman’s Work. The facts given 
in this program are authoritative and they are startling. 
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Every mother-heart responds to the cry for peace, and 
no mother or sister will want to hide her face from 
the facts. Again, let us quote the Moderator of our 
General Assembly in his speech at the Montreat Auxil- 
iary Training School: ‘‘A Christian may well maintain 
that most wars are unnecessary and therefore unjust, 
and that they seldom attain their end, and they all 
cost more than they gain, whether in a material, a moral, 
or a spiritual way. ... Governments wage wars, but 
now only with the consent and support of their people.” 

Surely world peace is the rightful heritage of the next 
generation, the boys and girls and young people of to- 
day. Would you know the underlying causes of war, 
and the methods that must be used to secure World 
Peace? 

Each of the three programs mentioned above should 
be given by every auxiliary some time during the year. 
The price of each is 10 cents. 





HIS year our study is Home Missions and so 
our October programs for both circle and auxil- 
iary are on that subject. 


THE CIRCLE PROGRAM 
Topic: “HOME Mission CRUSADERS” 

In Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United 
States, referred to above as our Mission Study Book, 
and in The Red Man’s Trail, our Mission Study Book 
in 1932, one can find much about the life and work 
of some of our Home Mission Crusaders. In old is- 
sues of The Survey, also, there can be fcund helpful 
articles on the topic. So, those who wish to get to- 
gether the facts and build their own programs will find 
much valuable help in the above-mentioned books and 
magazines. It has been felt, however, that there is 
comparatively little printed material about the life and 
work of our fine Home Missionaries and that to secure 
such information one must go to a number of sources. 
And so our October circle material will not only give 
something of vital interest for the moment, but litera- 
ture that will be of lasting historical value. Those not 
using the circle program literature regularly may wish 


The Auxiliary Calendar for October 


to order it for the October meeting. Price 10 cents. 
It is available from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta. 


THE AUXILIARY PROGRAM 
Topic: “Homer Mission Harvests” 

In practically every issue of The Survey, in the Home 
Mission Section, are articles which tell of Home Mis- 
sion Harvests. For Harvests of some of our fine Mis- 
sion Schools, see the June, July, and August issues. 
For Harvests of work among the Jews, see the July is- 
sue. The January, February, and March issues each 
carry articles bearing on our October Auxiliary Topic. 
The general editorial section of The Survey often con- 
tains articles which show that Home Missions is reap- 
ing rich harvests. Yes, those who wish to do some 
real work on this interesting subject will find much 
valuable information in The Survey. The program 


prepared by the Committee on Woman’s Work can be 
secured for 10 cents and it is always worth the price, 
and more. In this connection it may be of general in- 
terest to know that 1,849 of our 2,446 Auxiliaries are 
subscribers to the auxiliary program literature. Many 
others order it from month to month. 








Mothers and teachers will find much help in “The 
School of Mother’s Knee,” by Margaret Applegarth. It 
18 a veritable treasure store to be used in home or class. 

ok * of 

A “MIRROR SHOWER.” A “Mirror Shower” was 
given Mrs. Stixrud, who, in company with her husband, 
Dr. T. T. Stixrud, of the McKowen Hospital in Luebo, 
Africa, were the honored guests at the Missouri Synodi- 
cal Training School in Fulton, Mo., June 12, where the 
doctor gave an interesting and instructive address con- 
cerning their work in Africa. Why the “Mirror Show- 
er”? In response to word received by Mrs. DeWitt Mas- 
ters Perry, the Foreign Mission Secretary of the Missouri 
Presbyterial, that Mrs. Stixrud has expressed a de- 





(Continued from Lantern page) 






sire for small mirrors like those in discarded purses, 
to take back to Africa with her, cards were imme- 
diately sent out to the twenty-two auxiliaries, and 
plans made to give Mrs. Stixrud a “Mirror Shower” at 
Fulton. About 400 mirrors were received that day and 
they are still coming in and will be sent to her. Mrs. 
Stixrud says that a mirror is one of the most treasured 
possessions of the African women, and to obtain one 
they must bring their babies to the clinic at the Mc- 
Kowen Hospital, where the mothers are instructed in 
the care of their children. Many times much illness and 
suffering are prevented, and the mothers are brought 
in touch with the Christ doctor. 
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LANTERN LIGHTS FROM MISSOURI 
Mrs. H. A. Murpuy, Synodical Pres. 


WHAT ONE SMALL AUXILIARY DID IN THE 
WORK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (Mezico Auvili- 
ary was the “Banner Auziliary” of Missouri Synodical 
in the work of Christian Education for two years. She 
would have had the honor the last year but was not 
eligible. It is by special request that this article ap- 
pears.) 

By Mrs. E. A. Dearing, for two years local Secretary 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 

At our first auxiliary meeting, we invited the Pres- 
byterian young people, attending the Christian College, 
in our town, to be our guests for lunch. Special music 
and the “Alma Mater” songs of their school and West- 
minster College were rendered, and two uplifting ad- 
dresses were delivered on “Christian Education” and 
“The Christian College,” by our pastor and the president 
of the college. At the close of our afternoon program, 
the president of our auxiliary announced that we had 
$5.00 on hand, which had been over-paid, so immedi- 
ately a motion was made and carried, unanimously, to 
start a “scholarship” in our Student Loan Fund. It 
has been named for our pastor, who has been with us 
nearly fifty years, so we have laid the foundation for a 
“living memorial” to one whose life will be perpetuated 
through the lives of our young people. How to raise 
this money through these years of depression was the 
momentous question, as $600.00 had just been pledged 
to our ‘Ministers’ Annuity Fund.” So we decided on 
the use of the little “Blue Blessing Boxes,” to save our 
pennies, nickels, and dimes. Our women brought “the 
first of their first-fruits” to the Lord, and they have 
surely been blest, for as the “heartstrings” were loos- 
ened, the “pursestrings’” were, also, and they were 
given ‘‘the power to give.” 

Throughout the entire time we had the hearty co- 
Operation of our pastor, the superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, the president of the auxiliary, the president 
of the C. E. Society, the secretary of Spiritual Life, 
also of Religious Education. With their aid, we were 
enabled to have special sermons preached, and playlets, 
pageants, special programs, and so forth, presented on 
different phases of our cause or subject, in all the de- 
partments of our church. 

A list of our Presbyterian young people graduating 
from High School and our Military Academy was pre- 
pared, and each one was visited and urged to attend 
one of our Christian colleges. Catalogues were dis- 
tributed, and our “scholarship” offered, hoping that we 
might find some fine young person to use it, who will 
be willing to train for Christian leadership and pledge 
for “Life Service.” 

Another list was prepared with the names of our 
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young people attending institutions and in occupations 
away from home. Both of these posters were hung in 
the Sunday-school assembly room. Greeting cards at 
Easter and Christmas were sent to the ones unable 
to come home, and letters were written.to, and “con- 
tinual intercessory prayer’? was offered for each one, 
during the entire time. Cards of congratulation were 
sent at commencement, and boxes of candy (made by 
our young people), with valentines, pocket testaments, 
and Life-Service leaflets, enclosed, were sent to our stu- 
dents away at college. Before leaving for school, a 
party was given, and a special sermon preached to our 
young people, and letters were written to the pastors 
in the towns or cities where they were going to attend 
school. 

One of our Student Secretaries brought us an in- 
spiring message, and a wealth of information was ob- 
tained from Dr. Sweets and his helpers. “The Blue 
Book” and “A Friendly Gu‘de” helped us “plan our 
work,” for the entire time, and then we proceeded to 
try to “work the plan.” 

* * * 

HOW TO INTEREST THE CHILDREN IN MIS- 
SIONS. As we enter upon the Home Mission season, 
we are planning to include the children in this. How 
can it be done so they will be really benefited? We 
will be studying the different groups in America. Why 
not divide the subject in this way? 

1. Why and how did these different people come to 
America? 

Use pictures, toys, and dolls. The boys will like to 
bring pictures of people in their native costumes, and 
the girls will love to dress little dolls in the costumes 
of other lands. In this way will be laid the foundation 
for these people’s reason for coming to America. Use 
pictures to illustrate methods of travel. Maps are fine 
if children are old enough to understand. 

2. How do these people live here in America, and 
what are their needs? 

Make miniature houses, settlements, and mountain 
sections. (For the latter get the set of leaflets, “The 
Challenge of the Hills,’ from the Home Mission office.) 

3. How can we help supply these needs? 

Through handwork done by the children, including 
scrapbooks, paper dolls, postcards, sewing outfits, gifts 
for Christmas trees, Thanksgiving baskets, old picture 
rolls and Bible cards, games, pictures, puzzles, clothing, 
friendship bags, and letters to missionaries’ children. 

4. Where to send gifts. 

Mission schools and hospitals, settlement houses, mis- 
sionaries’ homes, day nurseries, county homes, jails, 
immigrant stations, mountain schools, sick children, 
grown-ups, and shut-ins. 

5. Making the spiritual application. 

This must be done through the constant use of Bible 
passages and prayer in all lessons. Link up the soul 
needs of these peoples with their material needs and 
show how we, as members of Christ’s Church, must 
give them the gospel. 


(Continued on page 639) 
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CALENDARS-- 


FOR ALL-YEAR 
REMEMBRANCE 


For inexpensive gifts, to 
last through the entire 
year, art calendars 
take first rank 


Calendar of Biblical 
Quotations 


A pad calendar of 52 
leaves, with one week of 
dates and an appropriate 
passage of Scripture on 
each leaf. The cover, print- 
ed in colors, shows pictures 
of two Biblical patriarchs. 
Boxed. Price, 50c. 


Calendar 
of Friendship 

An art calendar in pad 
form, same size and gen- 
eral style as above, but with 
prose and poetical quota- 
tions on Friends and 
Friendship. Especially ap- 
propriate as a gift from 
one good friend to another. 

Boxed. Price, 59e. 


Christian Service 
Calendar 


One of the most satis- 
factory of all the inexpen- 
sive religious art calendars. 
Consists of 14 pages, size 
10x15 ins. Made in pad 
form with tinned top and 
cord for hanging. There 
are 15 reproductions of 
famous religious pictures 
In beautiful soft colors. It 
is an excellent monthly cal- 
endar; it carries a Scrip- 
lure verse for each day; 
gives titles of International 
Sunday-school lessons, and 
also Golden Texts. Price, 
each, 30c; 4 for $1.00. 


Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, 
Ark.-Texas 

















HIGHLIGHTS OF 1934 


Within twelve months of latest 
tabulation, the American Red Cross 
responded to the relief needs result- 
ing from 72 disasters. These oc- 
curred in widely scattered locali- 
ties, and ranged from fires in Ells- 
worth and Auburn, Maine, to floods 
in Washington and Idaho and tor- 
nadoes in many states. 

In recognition of the universal 
dependence on the Red Cross in 
time of disaster, this year a wide- 
spread disaster-preparedness cam- 
paign was conducted by Disaster 
Service. A number of one-day in- 
stitutes were held for the schooling 
of Chapter officers and workers, 
public officials and civic leaders, in 
the meeting of disaster emergen- 
cies. 

This year sees the completion of 
two decades of Red Cross Life Sav- 
ing. It was in February, 1914. 
that the Red Cross life saving corps 
was first established. 

In the twenty years since, more 
than half a million life saving cer- 
tificates have been issued, more 
than 265,000 of these in the last 
four years. 

First Aid, companion’ service 
antedating Life Saving, also has 
given courses to more than half a 
million. One of its most spectacu- 
lar recent accomplishments was the 
emergency training of more than 
70,000 C. W. A. workers by an esti- 
mated 7,000 authorized volunteer 
instructors working with the facili- 
ties and under the sponsorship of 
Red Cross Chapters throughout the 
country. 

Red Cross Chapters also co- 
Operated with the C. W. A. ex- 
tensively in public health nursing 
and nutrition projects. 
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The 
CHURCH 
CALENDAR 
OF PRAYER 


1935 


To thousands of our church 
members the Church Calendar 
of Prayer has become a daily 
companion, and a guide to in- 
formed and intelligent thought 
and prayer for the Church and 
its various forms of work. The 
Calendar is prepared exactly 
for this purpose. It is filled 
from beginning to end with 
carefully compiled information 
as to the organization, the pro- 
gram of work, the workers and 
the institutions of our Church. 
With the Calendar before you, 
it is easy to unite with these 
thousands of other members in 
constructive thinking for the 
advancement of the Church’s 
work, both local and general. 

The Calendar will be ready 
in November. It will prove to 
be an acceptable and appro- 
priate gift for the holidays. 

(If quantity is ordered, to be sent to 


separate addresses, please add 3c per 
copy for postage.) 


PRICE, 15c 


onde ‘sidiae 
PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE 
OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 























MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
ESTABLISHED 1842 

A fully accredted four-year college 
with a background of cultur>, tradition 
and scholarship. 

A. B. degree. Courses in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial subjects, and 
Journalism. 

Student body limited to 250. 
for catalogue. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President 
BOX M, STAUNTON, VA. 
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